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Wages Cauldron 


T is always difficult to strike a mean in a.mélee. That is the 
dominant conclusion that emerges from the present efforts of 
both the engineering unions and their employers to pretend that 

there is such a thing as a homogeneous engineering industry ; and to 
haggle about a uniform settlement for a jumble of plants and trades 
that start from varying states of present prosperity and that face 
apparent future prospects with greater variations still. On the one 
hand, there are a number of unfederated engineering firms, with the 
opportunity for tying wage bargaining to increases in productivity that 
plant negotiations sometimes afford, which have been willing to grant 
wage increases of seven or eight shillings a week ; on the other there 
are the apprehensive manufacturers of textile machinery, and some 
others, who have come to the unwilling but genuine conviction that it 
will be better to stand up to a long stoppage than to grant any increase 
at all. These elephants of federated capital and labour are now 
obliged to straddle in public between these two extremes ; and some- 
body is obviously going to be hurt. 

The nation is going to be hurt too. The field of industrial relations 
is now filled—or about to be filled—with a score of different 
skirmishes fought under more than a score of differing strains. Since 
nobody has yet dared to think out a strategy for wages policy, the 
outcome of these clashes is likely to depend on the tactics of the 
different parties involved; and each individual victory, deserved or 
undeserved, for one side or the other must increasingly tend to be seen 
as a victory for stability or for inflation. So far, they have all been 
victories for inflation. It is therefore important to try to make some 
sense out of the tactical attitudes with which the Government, the 
independent members of arbitration tribunals (who are now a power 
in their own right), the employers and the trade unions seem to be 
entering 1954. : 

There is little doubt about the Government’s attitude. Its labour 
policy is still fabian: it wants to avoid a pitched battle for as long 
as it can. Ministers know that the cauldron of industrial unrest is 
bubbling, but they hope that they can continue to sit on top of it 
until such a seat grows unbearably hot. At worst, they hope that they 
will be able to abandon this perch with dignified and advertised 
reluctance, not to jump off it with a start. There is this much to be 
said for the Government’s policy: it is very unfortunate for them that 
Labour should have run through its term of office without being 
compelled by economic circumstances to stand up to the unions, and 
that the first test should come in the first postwar tenure of office by 
a Tory government. It is therefore very important to the party that 
Sir Walter Monckton should be widely regarded as a sympathetic 
mediator, not as a doctrinaire supporter of the boss ; so far he has 
succeeded in this, perhaps too well. 

The independent experts on arbitration tribunals, for their part, 
have stumbled into a crisis in their affairs almost in a fit of absence of 
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mind. They have found that such considerations as 
the level of exports now restrict them to recommenda- 
tions that the workers consider insulting. Average 
awards in the last quarter of 1952 were still around 7 or 
& shillings a week, but the December issue of the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette alone lists nine awards of 
or under 4 shillings a week or 1d. an hour (and in the 
boot and shoe trades, where wages slide with the cost 
a 


living, it actually records some decreases). 

The employers are plainly divided. “For some 
employers prices are now a more important handicap in 
export markets than delivery dates, and an interruption 
of production would not be unwelcome. For others a 
stoppage, and the bitterness that would follow it, still 
seem to be greater evils than the seven-shilling stan- 
dard for wage increases that the railway settlement 
appeared to set up. And behind their calculations may 
lie the belief—never publicised, not always thought of, 
but perhaps secretly felt—that if they are really priced 
out of export markets, the Government will not stand 
idly by ; it might come to their rescue by whipping up 
orders in soft currency markets through sterling releases, 
or even—in the end—by another devaluation. 


* 


The trade unions have the advantage that they can 
decide on their policy after weighing the irresolution 
of the other three parties in the field. The disturbances 
of the past few weeks are merely signs that many of 
them have drawn the obvious conclusion: since any 
arbitration tribunal that is adjudicating in cold blood 
is now likely to recommend an increase that the workers 
would regard as derisory, they feel that arbitrators must 
be induced to adjudicate in hot blood instead. As far 
as can be seen, there is no overwhelming insistence on 
strike action swelling up from the grass roots, as there 
was, for example, in such periods of major labour 
unrest aS IQII-12 and 1919-21. What is plainly 
swelling up, however, is acute dissatisfaction among 
workers in certain trades and grades that others have 
done better than they, and a most dangerous assump- 
tion that wage earners have a right to an annual increase 
in wages of which tight-fisted employers are now trying 
to deprive them. 

So long as the union leaders are convinced that the 
opposition is irresolute, and that their own followers 
may not be, it is quite clear that hints about militancy 
represent the easiest policy for them to adopt. Many 
union leaders recognise that the easiest policy is not 
the proper policy in the national interest ; last year’s 
chairman of the Trades Union Congress, Mr Tom 
O’Brien, who has a natural aristocrat’s preference for 
appearing courageous rather than for being popular, 
came very near to saying as much this week. But most 
trade unionists must be expected to follow their own 
immediate interests instead ; it is as senseless to preach 
at them as it is to preach at those. other seekers after 
self-interest in an age of inflation, Mr Samuel and 
Mr Clore. The unions may not be quite sure that 
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long drawn-out strikes would pay ; but they still have 
every reason to believe that the threat of strikes will, 
And at the moment they can confine their threats to 
actions that they know their members would take 
without great sacrifice—strikes over Christmas week 
(when many workers would prefer to be at home 
anyway), one-day strikes, bans on overtime and the rest. 


* 


Such, in outline, seem to be the tactics of the par- 
ticipants in this muddle of disputes. An important 
development in the past week has been that one group 
of unions has been clever enough to recognise that it is 
wrangling in the presence of a judge. “ To have public 
opinion on one’s side,” said Mr Jim Matthews, the 
leader of the engineering section of the National Union 
of General and Municipal Workers, this week, “ is half 
the battle °—and, in any long drawn-out dispute, it is 
likely to be the second half of the battle, the half that 
counts. Mr Matthews was speaking immediately after 
he had managed to drive this point home to the other 
members of the Confederation of Engineering and 
Shipbuilding Unions. Mainly on his urging, these 
unions have agreed to a postponement of their proposed 
ban on overtime from January 18th, and will await 
the reports of the two courts of inquiry that are now 
meeting in public at the College of Preceptors in 
Bloomsbury ; this is a sensible tactical decision in a 
dispute in which public opinion is going to be all- 
important, and in which the union may gain valuable 
points by pretending that—compared with the 
employers who rebuffed Sir Walter Monckton’s 
attempts at mediation last week—they are apostles of 
reason and light. The employers, after first denying 
that they were “considering the possibility” of any 
offer, later undertook to accept the findings of the 
courts of inquiry—provided the unions did the same. 

Among the other major unions involved in a dispute. 
the Communist-influenced electrical trades union— 
with its programme for guerrilla strikes next week (in 
sections that are likely to annoy the public most) anc 
for a one-day strike on January 18th—seems to be more 
willing to risk public opposition ; the employers are 
trying to get the dispute referred to arbitration. The 
National Union of Mineworkers has agreed that its 
claim for an increase for its lower-paid workers should 
be referred to the industry’s traditional conciliation 
machinery. Other unions are still standing in the 
wings. The building workers are demanding an 
increase of 9d. a hour ; since an arbitration court has 
already rejected their earlier claim for a rise of 6d. an 
hour, they are unlikely to agree to arbitration this 
time. The Electrical Power Engineers’ Association 
has set up an action committee to take “‘ immediate 
and drastic steps” to improve the status and salaries 
of technicians in electricity supply—and so on, dowt 
a long list. 


Throughout all this two points stand out. The first 
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is that the long postwar process whereby wages have 
consistently risen by more than productivity will have 
to stop sometime ; and that when it does stop there 
will certainly be strikes. It may be said that Britain 
can afford a little wage inflation provided that its foreign 
competitors inflate by a little more still—but 1954 does 
not look like being an inflationary year abroad. It may 
then be said that if a recession is coming, the unem- 
ployment that it brings will freeze further wage 
demands in their tracks. But if there is a moderate 
recession—with its attendant and bitter battle for 
markets abroad—then Britain cannot afford any wage 
inflation at all on recession’s eve. It is always easy to 
find arguments for postponing the struggle until, say, 
after the next devaluation but one. 

But, secondly, a stand will serve no purpose 


f it only leads to a surrender. Before any employers’ 


Mr Dulles and 


HE discussions at present proceeding between the 
United States and Pakistan have been stigmatised 
by Mr Nehru as a step towards war. Mr Nehru is 
notoriously sensitive about pacts of any kind, and in this 
case it certainly seems that he is both exaggerating 
what is in the wind and misjudging the Indian interest 
in the matter. There appears to be no question of a 
formal arrangement between the United States and 
Pakistan on the lines of the pacts with America’s 
European allies. What is proposed is aid for Pakistan’s 
defence effort, comparable to what the Americans have 
done for Iran and not to what they have been doing 
for France or Spain. Mr Mohammed Ali, the Pakistani 
Prime Minister, has declared that there will be no 
American bases in Pakistan. It is true that circum- 
stances may alter and that, after a few years, Pakistan 
might change its mind and ask for something more ; 
but if so, it will be the result of Communist behaviour 
in neighbouring areas—in the Middle East, for instance, 
or Tibet or Burma. And then Mr Nehru might be 
quite glad to have his left flank, the age-old path of the 
invaders of India, adequately covered. 
Behind the expressed reasons for Indian resentment 
there may lurk less concious grounds. Some Indians 
have never fully reconciled themselves to Pakistan’s 
independent existence. Much was made, before the 
partition, of the Moslem provinces’ lack of viability, and 
here is a certain tendency in the larger country to 
await the inevitable failure of the Pakistan experiment, 
and therefore to resent anything that seems to postpone 
it. A weaker form of the same emotion—and one that 
can be found on both sides of the border—is to believe 
that India and Pakistan, even if they are permanently 
separate, are permanent enemies, and that therefore any 
help to one must do harm to the other. But the outside 
world certainly cannot accept any such deplorable 
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association made up its mind to carry its resistance to 
a demand for higher wages to the point of facing a 
strike, it would have to be quite united and determined 
in its own ranks, and confident that it had as good a 
claim on public sympathy as the unions. Whether, 
when the clash comes, these conditions will be present, 
no one can say. For, despite the traditional assertions 
of the Labour press, there is no General Headquarters 
of the capitalist world where decisions are taken on 
who shall stand and who shall yield (nor, for that 
matter, is there on the Labour side). Much will depend 
on individual tempers in specific cases. The only thing 
certain is that the clash cannot be much longer delayed, 
for the pressure among the unions to demand big 
increases is not far short of an irresistible force, while 
the facts of economic life are rapidly taking on the shape 
of an immovable object. 


Mr Nehru 


assumption. Once the Kashmir dispute is settled, 
there are no two countries in the world that have less 
excuse for hostility than India and Pakistan. 


These emotional attitudes deserve mention since, 
unworthy as they are, they colour the background. But 
in the foreground Mr Nehru’s objection to the pro- 
posed agreement between the United States and Paki- 
stan is based on entirely different grounds. It 
challenges his pet precept of neutrality by threatening 
to establish on his doorsteps (he has two, the one in 
Bengal as well as the one to the west) his pet aversion, 
a block or league. Mr Nehru regards foreign military 
aid as a derogation from independence ; he has said 
once more a week ago that India will never accept such 
aid ; and he is irritated when other Asian countries do 
so. He rejects Mr Mohammed Ali’s argument that a 
better armed Pakistan will be so much the better placed 
to defend the whole of the Indian sub-continent. This 
is, for Mr Nehru, to argue on false principles: the key 
to India’s security, according to him, is a policy of not 
taking sides in the cold war. 

It is perfectly true that neutralism is one thing for a 
small country and quite another thing for a big country, 
and that the motives for it in Asia are different from the 
motives for it in Europe. But the events of this century 
show that large neutrals are just as incapable of keeping 
out of wars as small ones—if for different reasons. The 
United States, the large neutral par excellence in 1914, 
was no less determined then than India is now 
to keep out of wars, but the conflict was too impor- 
tant, and the United States was foo vitally interested 
in the result, to do so. The same is true of India 
in relation to any war or serious disturbance of 
the balance of power in the Middle East or South 
East Asia. 

A Pakistani-American agreement is not just that and 
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nothing more. It is part of a new scheme for the defence 
in depth of the Middle East, where the earlier Anglo- 
Franco-American scheme for collective defence in 
association with Turkey, Egypt and other Arab states 
foundered partly on Arab xenophobia and partly on the 
Arab-Israeli problem. Such a vital spot in world 
strategy, the place where the Russian balloon may 
dangerously bulge, cannot be left unprovided for in 
western strategic plans. Mr Dulles, having 
returned from a tour of the Middle East and 
beyond which took him as far as Karachi and New 
Delhi, is engaged in trying the obvious alternative to 
the  still-born MEDO—a _Pakistani-Iranian-Turkish 
entente designed, with American aid, to act as a crust 
to prevent the Russians from breaking through into the 
soft Arab crumb and the warm Indian waters. 

Perhaps the most striking difference between the new 
plan and the old—and certainly the most striking for 
Mr Nehru—is the association of an independent South 
Asian state with Middle Eastern defence. This is a 
political novelty rather than'a strategic one, for from 
the military point of view it merely serves as a reminder 
that the British army in India used to be the vital source 
of strength in Middle Eastern affairs. A second im- 
portant difference—if the scheme comes off—would be 
the abandonment of neutrality by Iran ; not, it is true, 
in favour of an alliance with Great Britain, the United 
States or any other western power, but nevertheless with 
a member of the British Commonwealth and a member 
of Nato. This prospect may make Mr Nehru wince 
but it can do India nothing but good. Those who 
remember how first Hitler and then Stalin were allowed 
to pick their ripe nears one by one have for some time 
been uncomfortably aware that Iran looked like a par- 
ticularly ripe pear. If Moscow picked it and reached 
the Persian Gulf, there would soon be Russian sub- 
marines in the Indian Ocean. Any strengthening of 
the ties between Iran and its non-communist neigh- 
bours is to be welcomed by all non-communists. 


* 


If the strategic arguments point clearly in Mr Dulles’s 
favour, the political considerations are more intricate. 
Mr Nehru’s indignation may not be soundly based ; 
but there is no doubt about its vehemence or sincerity. 
Moreover, the indian reaction may not be confined to 
verbal protests. There has already been talk of taking 
aid from Moscow, and the fact that Mr Nehru treats 
India’s Communists with exemplary sternness and is 
denounced by Soviet and Chinese propaganda as a 
specially noxious kind of Social-Democrat does not 


necessarily mean that he cannot make overtures to ° 


Moscow and Peking, or that they would not be glad to 
respond. Mr Nehru has the greatest confidence in his 
own wisdom and agility, and though he could not enter 
into any real alliance with Communists without splitting 
his Congress party from top to bottom, he is fully 
capable of making some highly embarrassing feints in 
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that direction—which he (or his successors) might 
eventually find had gone further than he ever intended, 
It would not be wise to underrate the harm that © ould 
be done by an indignant India. 

Nor is it easily possible to exaggerate the embarrass. 
ment that any such development would cause to the 
British Government. Mr Nehru would get plenvy of 
support in this country, not only from his friends on the 
Left, who like pink-tinged neutralism for its own sake, 
but also from the other end of the political spectrum, 
from the Commonwealth school, which reckons the 
rest of the world well lost if thereby any quarrel within 
the Commonwealth can be averted. The strength 0! this 
feeling in official circles has often been demonstrated in 
recent years. It has enforced on the British Govern- 
ment a policy of nervous neutralism in the Indian- 
Pakistani quarrel, and it has led to attitudes being struck 
at some episodes of the Korean imbroglio that have 
given the impression of preferring the friendship of 
India to that of the United States. The,acid test for true 
Commonwealth believers used to be “Will Smuts 
approve ?”; for some of them it has now become 
“Will Nehru be angry ?” : 

But another section of the advisers of Her Majesty's 
Government, those whose concern is with world 
strategy, cannot but applaud Mr Dulles’s objects. [he 
Middle East has, ever since the Russian menace loomed 
large, been the obvious and yawning gap in the defences 
of the free world and quite particularly in those of the 
British Commonwealth. Those who understand how 
vital it is, and how weak, have been holding their 
breath for fear of what might happen. If the gap could 
be plugged, and the United States committed to keep- 
ing it plugged, the sigh of relief would be audible the 
length of Whitehall. 

Here are the makings of a pretty dilemma. ‘he 
temptation, of course, is to let the Americans take ‘he 
lead and draw Mr Nehru’s fire.’ In the early stayes 
that, no doubt, is wise ; it would be a pity to make 2n 
enemy of India and then not get the alliance of the 
Moslem states of the “crust.” But if the game looks 
like being won, Britain cannot afford to be left out of 
it. There is no occasion for any jealous feelings about 
an American entry into this part of the world, but 
equally little occasion for tolerating any exclusion of 
Britain from an area in which, until yesterday, it w.s 
the only great power. Before long, then, the British 
Government may have to make a choice. Shall it 
antagonise Mr Nehru, or abdicate its role in the great 
strategic area of which the Persian Gulf is the centre ? 
It will not be an easy choice. But those who will have 
to make it may find one reflection decisive. Both 
Mr Dulles’s attitude and Mr Nehru’s are based on 
sincerely held views of the possibility and the morality 
of remaining neutral in another world war. Very few 
people in London want to pick a quarrel with Mr 
Nehru ; but even fewer find his view of how to prevent 


war more convincing than that on which the whole of 
British foreign policy is based. 
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Civilians Defenceless 


F an old-fashioned atom bomb, like the one dropped 

on Hiroshima, burst over central London during the 
daytime, the experts believe that it would kill about 
40,000 people, injure thousands more, and make as 
many aS 100,000 people homeless. It would leave 
devastation in an area of some three or four square miles 
below the explosion and damage over some ten or 
twenty square miles ; and would start hundreds of fires 
by its heat flash. What organisation would there be 
to put out the fires, to dig out the trapped, tend the 
wounded, house the homeless, or feed the hungry ? 
What measures could be taken to restart transport, water 
supplies and other vital services ? According to a report 
f the Select Committee 
mn Estimates published at 


he end of last month: 


i1lmost none. Ministry Tota! 
TH sees ditu " 
he master plan for civil nae 
defence, approved in 1948- Emrt 202/53 | 


19, was to have cost £260 Home Office 19:7 
nillion in the four years 
starting in April, 1951. 
The part that was to run a eS ae 
concurrently with the 

hree- year defence pro- 
gramme of £4,700 million 
was to have cost {£225 
million. But in the first 


Food 


Scottish Home 
Department 


two of the three years Works 
Parliament was asked te 
vote only £58 million, and Transport 

this o illion 

nly £33 - Department of Health 0-6 

was spent. As the chart for Scotland 
hows each of the nine | jousing ond Local a 
Government departments Government 


concerned has spent only a 
fraction of its estimate. 
Although there has been some improvement in the last 
year, the civil defence plan is simply not being carried 
out, 

What have been the reasons for this failure, and what 
can be done to rectify it now? The departments’ 
excuses for not carrying out their plans were mainly 
that these plans had been changed—because of new 
assessments of the effects of atomic warfare and because 
the capital investment programme had been cut. But 
the select committee quite rightly decided that there 
was more to their failure than that. 

There has not been that leadership, direction and 

guidance from the Official Committee on Civil Defence 

.... Which those responsible for carrying out the work 

needed. 

t is impossible to avoid the conclusion that busy men 
at the Home Office and other Ministries have regarded 
civil defence as a bore—as, indeed, has the general 
public, 


CIVIL DEFENCE PLANS UNFULFILLED 





The committee found that nothing has been spent in 
four years on capital works to keep the railways or the 
electricity and gas industries going in wartime ; and 
only minute sums have been spent on shipping, water 
supplies, sewerage and sewage disposal. The electricity 
and gas industries have taken no measures to build 
up their strategic stocks, to protect irreplaceable plant 
or to adapt their distribution systems for possible war- 
time strains—for no better reason than that, after inter- 
minable negotiations, it is still not decided how the 
various undertakings should be reimbursed. Plans to 
strengthen the bulkheads of merchant ships have been 
held up by failure to settle the question of tax exemp- 
tion. Years ago it was 
decided that new blocks of 
flats ought to be built with 


Expenditure as Percentage ofEstimate| strengthened basements— 
20, 40 60 80 100 | yet the London County 


LE 


n Council has been waiting 
for two years to proceed 
with the first experimental 
scheme. A new respirator 
was designed two years 
ago, but is still only in pilot 
production. The _ first 
radioactivity meters were 
not ordered until 1951-52, 
and there are not yet 
enough to train the trickle 
of civil defence recruits. 
Control rooms have yet to 
be built. Only one item of 
equipment has been pro- 
duced in_ adequate 
quantity — and that for 
reasons that have little 
to do with civil defence. 
When textiles slumped two years ago the Govern- 
ment placed heavy orders for uniforms, so that 
in 1952-53 alone £4} million was spent on 
them, ‘28 per cent more than the estimate. 
Uniforms may contribute something to morale and (very 
important) to recruitment; but by no stretch of imagina- 
tion are they as essential as operational equipment. In 
face of a threat of immediate unemployment, all 
obstacles are swept aside ; when all that is at stake is 
protection against atom bombing, very little is done. 

It is useless to indulge in recrimination. There is 
something that the Government can claim on the other 
side of the medal: Britain still has a better system of 
civil defence training than any other country, and 
recruitment has improved since Sir David Maxwell Fyfe 
started his present nation-wide series of speeches. The 
urgent need now is to search for remedies. An organisa- 
tion that can lead to such failures is clearly due for 
radical revision—at the top, in its operational spearheads, 
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and everywhere else. At the top it is unnecessarily 
complex. There is the committee of Ministers (from 
the nine departments shown in the chart) to decide such 
major questions of policy as the level of capital expendi- 
ture. Below them is the committee of officials, usually 
the deputy permanent secretaries from the same depart- 
ments ; this approves or disapproves of the plans drawn 
up by the Joint Planning Staff, which is composed of 
less senior civil servants from the same departments. 
Civil defence is thus embedded in thick layers of civil 
servants. 

From these committees sundry papers are shuffled 
out to all or some of the nine departments, which may 
subsequently issue circulars to the local authorities. 
This is confusing for the local officials, and it can 
lead to some vital function being overlooked. For 
example, the select committee found that no one had 
been charged with the duty of collecting above-ground 
casualties (as distinct from those buried) and taking 
them to the first-aid stations on the periphery of a 
devastated area. The decision to bring so many depart- 
ments into civil defence is inevitable, because their war- 
time and peacetime functions overlap. But there is a 
clear need for a central clearing house for all civil 
defence business, through which instruction to local 
authorities should be channelled, and which would have 
the task of keeping the departments up to the mark and 
the various parts of the programme in step with one 
another. The Home Office, which has the general duty 
of co-ordinating and carrying out the programme, could 
undertake this task ; but if so, its civil defence sections 
will have to become a much more important part of 
the department. There is a case for forming them into 
a separate sub-department, like the Ministry of Home 
Security in the last war, and for appointing a vigorous 


junior Minister, preferably a serviceman, to look after 
them. 


* 


The establishment of a clear chain of command from 
the Home Office downwards will not do much good, 
however, if it is to be a chain stretching down into a 
vacuum. Unhappily, it is now obvious that peacetime 
recruitment of civilians is not going to be sufficient to 
man the civil defence corps that will be needed to 
absorb the first atomic attack of any major war. As 
the select committee suggested, the main reliance may 
temporarily have to be laid on the military ; and particu- 
larly on the recruitment of mobile columns—that is, 
on convoys equipped with rescue and firefighting equip- 
ment, first aid, emergency feeding apparatus and every- 
thing else that would be needed to deal with a sudden 
air attack. The intention, long ago, was that in war- 
time a number of these should be stationed on the 
outskirts of towns likely to be attacked. At present, 
however, there is only one small experimental column ; 
it is manned—as a strictly temporary measure, in the 
absence of full time civilian recruits—by national 
servicemen, on whom civil defence has no permanent 
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claim. The committee suggested that there should be 
thirteen of these columns in peacetime—one in cach 
region—and that they should be composed of nat onal 
servicemen, who would also form a civil defence reserve 
after their period of service. 

The chiefs of staff do not seem to care for this idea. 
and it is true that civil defence should largely be manned 
by women and men who are unfit for active fighting. 
But the soldiers do not seem to have considered the 
effect on their own forces of a collapse on the home 
front. The alternative now seems to be between the 
absorption of a small part of the peacetime intake of 
national servicemen and a sudden call on the fighting 
services, at the outbreak of war, for larger numbers of 
fighting men to clear up the chaos that would be caused 
by an air attack. After war had broken out there would 
probably be no lack of women and older men ready 
to join the civil defence corps; it would take a very 
short time to train them and they could progressively 
relieve the younger men for actual fighting. 


* 


This does not mean, of course, that in the meantime 
attempts to build up local civil defence forces should 
be abandoned ; and it is a black mark against the select 
committee that it came near to suggesting that they 
should. Obviously the mobile columns cannot be every- 
where at once, and local people must be able to take 
action before other help arrives. It is therefore more. 
not less, urgent than ever that the civil defence corps 
should continue its recruiting campaigns. Its strength 
has been steadily increasing ; but it is still a very long 
way from its goal of 600,000 members in peacetime, and 
many of its nominal members (anomalously left on the 
rolls) seemt to have joined only to get rid of door-to-door 
canvassers, and never report for training. Better pub- 
licity is needed, especially publicity that is fairly rammed 
into people’s eardrums. It is extraordinary that the 
BBC has not done more, for example, by televising the 
Home Office films about civil defence and the effects 
of an atom bomb. 

There is at present a very general idea that civ!! 
defence against the atom bomb is a farce—like the 
pikes with which the Home Guard was supposed to 
resist the German parachutists in 1940. (Undoubtedly. 
a contributory cause of this fatalism has been tha' 
there are no shelters ; the resources are being spent 
instead on houses, which are worth more in terms 0! 
votes.) There is a danger that the muddle revealed by 
the report of the select committee will add to this 
general fatalism. It can be argued, too, that when 
Parliament meets the report will merely become a stick 
to beat the Government. Perhaps an all-party com- 
mittee to give belated consideration to civil defence 
measures would help ; at present there is reason to fear 
that essential services and even government cannot be 
carried on effectively if the bomb comes down and that 
the civilian population lies virtually defenceless. 
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Malaya Without Templer 


| HERE is some danger that the appointment of 
General Sir Gerald Templer, now the High Com- 
iissioner for Malaya, to command the British Army of 
1¢ Rhine with effect from June may give a false impres- 
yn of the situation in Malaya. General Templer is to 
: succeeded by his present Deputy High Commis- 
ner, Sir Donald McGillivray, a civilian, and it might 
: thought that this reversion to previous practice, with 
ipreme Operational control of the armed forces 
‘sted in the separate hands of a General Officer 
smmanding, Malaya, shows that the government 
nks the emergency is over. Indeed, even if that is 
the view in London, the switch back to a civilian 
ld of itself lull the public into an unjustified com- 
icency. 
What are the facts ? And is it wise to make a change 
this nature at the moment ? As for the personalities 
icerned, there can be little cause for criticism. 
R General Templer was appointed in the first place for 
) years only, and his term runs out next month ; to 
iy on until June is already an extension. Moreover, it 
s always understood that on relinquishing his post 
in Malaya, General Templer would return to the Army ; 
ind to be given the most sought-after military appoint- 
ment—regarded by some as a likely stepping stone to 
iat of Chief of the Imperial General Staff—is a fitting 
reward for the courage, energy and ability he has shown 
Malaya. Sir Donald McGillivray has behind him 
: benefit of a brilliant career in the colonial service 
and two years’ experience in Malaya itself at the head 
{ the Administration ; it is also to his advantage that 
he will come to his. new job at a much earlier age than 
usual, Operational command of all the security forces 
engaged against the terrorists will be given to 
icutenant-General Bourne, at present GOC Eastern 
ymmand, who made his name as British Commandant 
in Berlin at the time of the air lift. An important and 
valuable change compared with the powers of previous 
mmanders in Malaya, other than General Templer, is 
hat General Bourne will also have full operational 
ntrol of the police. 
. There are two types of argument against the removal 
: General Templer at this stage : on the one hand, it 
can be said that he himself is now at the height of his 
‘fulness ; and on the other, that, if he must be called 
‘ay to other duties, then someone else should be put 
his place with the same powers, the same primarily 
military background and the same type of general 
-xperience as himself. 
Che supposition in each case is that the emergency 
‘till calls for drastic treatment. But whether this is true 
‘ not, it seems unlikely that experience gained over the 
ast two years would really outweigh the value of a fresh 
impact by a new man of the right type. General Templer 
chieved his own greatest success in the first few months 


— 


gm 





that he held office. Indeed, the outcome may show 
that the new vigour, the new ideas and the new sense 
of hope and confidence that he radiated saved Malaya 
in 1952. They suited the nature of the problem ; it 
was mainly a question of creating high morale and of 
making a fresh start. Today, while morale is much 
better than it was, there is much to be said for making 
yet another start, but this time more political in 
emphasis. And if that is to be done, General Templer 
is handicapped by the fact that everyone knows who he 
is ; that he has become associated with a phase that is 
virtually over ; and that, however serious the emergency 
may yet become, a new figure is required to rally a 
volatile public opinion behind the government. 


* 


The argument for replacing General Templer with 
someone else of the same stamp is less easily refuted. 
But it rests all the same on facts which are far from 
proven. It rests on the view that the emergency is still 
the dominant feature of the Malayan scene and that the 
recrudescence of Communist incidents during the past 
two months, particularly in Johore and Negri Sembilan, 
proves that the shooting war is still only just under 
control. It is no more possible today than at any other 
stage in the five and a half years’ struggle to say that 
the menace of the Communist guerrillas has been 
eliminated. On the other hand, few in Malaya would 
deny that the tide has turned. It appeared to turn about 
eighteen months ago, and nothing that has happened 
lately is enough to reverse this general judgment. The 
task that will confront General Templer’s successor will 
not be—so far as can be foreseen—at all similar to that 
which faced him when he arrived in Malaya. That is 
some measure of the change that the last two years 
have wrought, not only in Malaya, but in South-East 
Asia as a whole. In spite of the recent Communist 
successes in Indo-China, there is no longer a mood of 
fatalism ; the Communist drive goes on, but in many 
places it has already lost a good deal of impetus and the 
free world has shown that it can and will fight back. 

In Malaya, this fighting back has put the enemy on 
the defensive. It is true that the Communists have for 
some time switched over to a policy of delivering their 
main attacks against certain types of collaborator with 
the government, of trying to win over, rather than 
terrorise, the people of Malaya, and of disengaging by 
withdrawing deeper into the jungle. But can one 
readily believe that they would have chosen to do any 
of these three things if their former policies of indiscri- 
minate terrorism had been successful ? It is generally 
accepted in Malaya, and not without reason, that the 
Communists have been forced to adopt this more limited 
policy by the pressure of the security forces. Nor have 
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they been particularly successful in carrying out their 
new and lesser aims. They are still apparently com- 
pelled to make indiscriminate sallies for-arms and 
ammunition. They still find in many places that only 
by fear can they force villagers to produce the food they 
need. And even in the deep jungle they are now no 
longer out of range of the government’s striking power. 
If, in these circumstances, the number of incidents has 
lately increased, it may reasonably be argued that this 
is seasonal, or chance, or a temporary move to sustain 
a dwindling, rather than to demonstrate a rising, morale 
among the guerrillas. 

That is one side of the picture, and the lesson of it is 
that the need for a primarily military High Commis- 
sioner has passed. The time has come instead to exploit 
the jungle victory and to switch the main attention of 
government to the civil side. It is the moment to press 
forward with a programme which will at once meet the 
mood of growing restlessness among the political 
leaders and snatch the bulk of the people of Malaya 
from their prevailing apathy. The task, in all con- 
science, is hard enough: to go sufficiently fast on the 
road to self-government to satisfy the firebrands and 
yet not to go so fast as to surrender the country to 
needless confusion ; to awaken the democratic instinct 


L 


Amended Challenge 


nE Government enters the new year facing four 
"L seceaaeeeies to two new peerages, an appointment 
io a statutory board and a retirement through ill-health. 
All four, however, occur in constituencies with comfortable 
Conservative majorities. No Conservative MP, whatever 
his claim, can expect ennoblement in this Parliament unless 
his seat is safe. Arithmetically the gain or loss of a seat is 
not of much moment, as the Government found after 
winning Sunderland South, but a single Conservative defeat 
in a by-election could drastically alter the temper of the 
Cemmens. Labour leaders might like more time to caulk 
ihe seams of the party boat before launching a serious 
parliamentary offensive ; but if they won a by-election, the 
surge of enthusiasm among their supporters would compel 
them to make a real effort to drive the Government from 
office. 

In one respect Labour is better placed for an early 
election than for another two years in opposition. This 
week Transport House has republished “Challenge to 
Britain,” revised to conform with the decisions of the 
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among the masses and yet not to hand any one com- 
munity over to the tender mercies of another ; and, 
by no means least, to plan economic development on an 
imaginative scale and yet not to be made bankrupt by 
the collapse of the prices of rubber and tin. It is a task 
for which the highest political and administrative quali- 
ties are required, in conditions for which, on the whole, 
a civilian is likely to be more fitted than a soldier. 
The other side of the picture, however, must not be 
forgotten either. And it is here that General Temple:’s 
departure, right though it may be, must not be misun- 
derstood. The Communists may be now on the defen- 
sive, but their power for harm is far from broken. 
Their killer squads are still in being, their training is 
even more thorough than it used to be, and their 
organisation is probably as efficient as it has ever been. 
Above all, the hard core of Communist leaders still in the 
jungle has been toughened by experience into remorse- 
less and implacable enemies. As General Templer has 
reminded the world on several occasions, the emer- 
gency may not end completely for a long time yet. And 
so long as it remains smouldering, every step taken in 
Malaya must be considered with that fact in mind. 
General Bourne, when he arrives, will have his hands 
full and should be assured of full support from London. 


Week 


Margate conference. It now bears the title “ A programme 
of action for the next Labour Government.” Amplified by 
the addition of the statement on foreign and Commonwealth 
policy approved at Margate, it can become an election 
manifesto at any moment. 

Among the alterations of substance (as distinct from 
drafting) the new Challenge declares that the next Labour 
Government “will immediately implement the policy of 
equal pay for equal work” and will restore the real value 
of all national insurance benefits to the level ruling at the 
inception of the scheme ; the latter step will be followed 
by annual reviews designed to keep benefits in line 
with the cost of living. As some pretence at a policy for 
meeting these onerous commitments, an earlier threat to 
“consider” a capital gains tax has hardened to a firm 
promise of “ appropriate forms of direct taxation of capital 
over and above a certain minimum.” The pledge to agricu!- 
ture now promises that price changes designed to affect 
the balance of -production will be made only at five-yearly 
intervals, and that the intervening price reviews will be 
concerned solely with changes in costs. Much detailed 
thought—as well as many emotions—have gone into this 
document ; but the party still stands sharply divided about 
the philosophical foundations of its policy. 
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Equal Pay 


rH Labour and Conservative parties have long been 
B committed in principle to establishing—subject to 
economic and financial circumstances—equal pay for equal 
in the Government services. Experience has made 
commitment mean very little. The Labour party, 
however, has now given it a new precision and substance. 
The new edition of “ Challenge to Britain,” incorporating 
a decision of the Margate conference, declares that 
Labour Government will immediately implement the 
cy of equal pay for equal work for men and women 
ind in this way give a lead to industry generally, 
This is not a definite promise to provide absolutely equal 
pay at once, but it must be interpreted as a commitment 
to begin at once to move quickly towards it. 

The Conservatives may well feel bound to promise as 
much in their next election programme or even to do some- 
thing earlier, though the women’s vote and the feminist 
vote are by no means the same thing. The merits of the 
case seem clear ; unequal pay for equal work cannot be 
defended on any ground of equity. The familiar argument 
in its defence—that men have dependants and women have 
not—does not apply to unencumbered bachelors and 
heavily encumbered female breadwinners ; logically applied, 
this argument would call for a complete revolution in the 
system of wages—a revolution that the traditionalist 
defenders of inequality would be the first to oppose. 

How far the establishment of equal pay for equal work 

would in fact benefit the general run of women workers is 
another question. The employment of women in some jobs 
does carry certain disadvantages to the employer ; and a 
rate of pay that overvalued—or appeared to overvalue— 
their services might well restrict opportunities that have 
been opened to women because of their comparative cheap- 
ness. Where genuine identity both of job and of perform- 
ance is established, however, there is no more excuse for 
regulating its reward according to sex than for making it 
depend on height, weight, or hair colour. 
No government can enforce the principle of equal pay 
for equal work throughout the economy, but its attainment 
in the public services would reverse the present institutional 
bias towards inequality. There may be other anomalies on 
whose rectification £30 million a year needs even more 
urgenuy to be spent ; there cannot be many. 


Atomic Diplomacy 


7 ERE is no cause for disappointment at the slow pace of 
the exchanges that have followed Mr Eisenhower’s 
atomic energy proposal of December 8th. On the contrary, 
this is a crossroads to be approached in low gear. Some 


of the extremely complex issues involved have already been 
discussed in The Economist. Since the supreme obje¢tive 
is to draw the Russians into at least a limited form of 
Practical co-operation, there is every reason to avoid giving 
them a feeling that they are being rushed. The procedures 
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chosen by the President and his representatives have been 
well suited to this situation. The American ambassador 
in Moscow visited the Soviet foreign ministry the day 
before the President’s speech, to give notice that it was 
coming and to ask that it should be carefully considered. 
Mr Eisenhower himself pointed to private talks under the 
egis of the United Nations as being the best means of 
ironing out the obvious difficulties. Last week, Mr Bohlen 
again called on Mr Molotov to say that the United States 
was ready to begin discussions whenever the Russians 
pleased. Now Moscow has accepted the suggestion of pre- 
liminary meetings in Washington. 

This use of customary diplomatic methods and of 
courteous discretion—Mr Bohlen’s visit on New Year’s Eve 
was not announced until three days later—is both sensible 
and creditable. It should assure the Russians that the pro- 
posals are sincere, and that they are not merely being 
manceuvred into another nyet for propagandist purposes. 
Mr Eisenhower’s refusal to beat the drums of psychological 
warfare deserves all the more praise in view of the obvious 
value such tactics would have in domestic politics. The 
shape that formal talks will take is not yet clear ; it may 
not be clear until after Mr Molotov has appeared in Berlin ; 
but what is clear is that everything possible is being done 
from the American side to give the talks a good send-off. 


Challenge from M. Monnet 


NFORMED comment in Paris, Luxemburg and Lendon 
I now throws further light on M. Monnet’s proposals for 
closer association between Britain and the European Coal- 
Steel Community. The proposals do not, of course, call for 
full British membership of the Community, but they face 
the Government with far-reaching political questions. 

On the technical side Britain, as a beginning, would be 
expected to enter into a tariff agreement to liberalise the 
flow of trade in coal, steel and scrap between the two 
areas. The principle underlying this liberalisation would 
be to promote greater competition and not to create cartel 
arrangements between the two parties. In the second 
place, the commercial relations between the coal and steel 
industries of Britain and the Community should be regu- 
lated by a set of rules governing investment programmes, 
prices, commercial practices and trade cycle policy. These 
rules need not be identical with those contained in the 
Treaty on which the Community itself is based. 

Out of these technical questions there arises a third and 
political negotiating point. The existence of a set of rules 
suggests the need for a permanent co-ordinating body. 
While this might well be composed of technicians and 
industrialists, M. Monnet has all along insisted—and it -is 
the core of his policy—that the function of co-ordination 
should be vested firmly and constitutionally in the hands 
of men who speak as responsible political representatives 
of governments. 

The British Government faces a decision of great diffi- 
culty. Its economic advisers, both inside and outside White- 
hall, will quite rightly want to base policy towards the 
Community on calculations of gain and loss to this coun- 
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try’s economy. To do that accurately is difficult, and 
may remain so for some time, even though it can be 
claimed that the common market has produced encourag- 
ing developments such as the expansion in the coal trade 
of the Community illustrated in a chart on page 85. On 
the other hand, its political advisers have to weigh the 
obvious weakness of going to Berlin with the British atti- 
tude to this-and other plans for an integrated Europe still 
falling short of what M. Bidault—and presumably Mr 
Dulles—wants. It is in the power of the British: Govern- 
ment during the next six months to make or break the 
integration policy. It would be wiser—despite the obvious 
difficulties—to take in principle a favourable political 
decision about the coal-steel community even though more 
detailed agreement must depend on economic arguments 
that are still unresolved. 


The Teachers’ Turn? 


HE usual covey of teachers’ conferences at each new year 

has produced the usual clutches of all-too-justified com- 
plaints about the teachers’ lot and modern teaching prob- 
lems ; but only the Incorporated Association of Assistant 
Masters has caused any real feathers to fly. It did so with 
a quite serious discussion of a threat to strike. While it 
is extremely improbable that the grammar school masters 
will ever bring themselves to this dramatic gesture, which 
would mean handing in letters of resignation for the suc- 
ceeding term, they have as undeniable a right as—and 
a rather better case than—most industrial workers to do so ; 
many engineers are much better paid for much less skilled 
work. Meanwhile the new salary scales for teachers have 
been carried through the Burnham Committee by majority 
decision and await ministerial approval. All four secondary 
school teachers’ associations opposed the proposals, but 
were outvoted on the teachers’ side by the National Union 
of Teachers. On the local authority side the Association 
of Municipal Corporations, contrary to the advice of its 
own education committee, also rejected the new scales 
on the grounds of their cost and of their repercussions on 
other staff. This makes a complicated pattern of diverging 
interests. 

The grammar school teachers are handicapped by the 
decision at the time of the 1944 Education Act to merge 
the primary and secondary school scales, in order to achieve 
“narity of esteem.” Since then every increase for the 
grammar school teacher has meant a heave right down the 
line to the infant school. Various palliatives exist in the 
shape of special allowances for university degrees ; these 
help the new recruit, but they do little for the experienced 
teacher. The Association of Secondary Schoolmasters is 
aiming at an assured salary of £1,000-£1,100 (apart from 
special allowances) at the top of the scale. This is far too 
high for primary school teachers, but it is not practical 
politics at the moment to divide grammar school salaries 
from the rest. The answer must be to devise new means 
of recognising teaching ability and intellectual quality that 
do not depend on the “class” of school. It is up to the 
grammar school teachers to suggest some. 
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Surplus of Doctors ? 


NLY a few years ago, it was generally believed that 
O there were not enough doctors for the health ser\ ice 
to be a success. Last week the British Medical Four cl 
sounded a warning that too many doctors were being 
trained, and a committee of the British Medical Assoc ia- 
tion has suggested that a working party should be set up 
to examine how many doctors are likely to be needed in 
the future. 

Whether this warning is justified depends—as so ofter 
on how the words “ surplus ” and “ shortage ” are defined. 
There is a shortage of doctors in the colonial service and 
in the armed forces ; but the British Medical Association 
would naturally resent the suggestion that these shortages, 
which largely reflect inferior conditions of service, should 
be relieved by creating a little unemployment at home. 
The number of consultants is also below the total once 
envisaged by the Ministry of Health ; but the strict contro! 
now imposed on hospital budgets—and likely to be imposed 
for as long as can be foreseen—blocks any sizeable outlet 
for the services of would-be consultants. There are still 
some areas Officially designated as under-doctored by 
general practitioners ; but for some time there have been 
complaints from newly qualified doctors that they cannot 
find a reasonable opening in general practice. 

The truth seems to be, not that the chances of young 
doctors finding employment are becoming slim, but that 
they are less likely to find the sort of employment that w1!! 
give them the standard of living they have been led to 
expect. In the hospital service, moreover, there is the 
added difficulty that junior doctors who find the path of 
promotion blocked cannot, like their contemporaries in the 
Civil Service, be content to remain in their junior posts : 
the registrarships are regarded as training periods only. 
Yet the hospitals need registrars for essential work, and 
those who are forced to leave at the end of their training 
are immediately replaced. That competition for senior 
posts should be keener than it was in the first years of the 
health service is all to the good, as indeed is the competition 
for vacancies in general practice. But medical students are 
costly to train, and there is a case for inquiring whethe: 


some of the potential professional manpower they represent 
should be diverted elsewhere. 


Impartiality in the Sudan? 


a Sudan has passed with honours its first small tes! 
in the exercise of self-government. A second anc¢ 
more delicate one lies ahead for its new prime ministe! 
Ismail el Azhari, whose first undertaking upon his election 
last Wednesday was that his actions would be governed b) 
“ national interests, not party politics.” 

The first test arose over the new Parliament’s election 0! 
speakers. The Senate, which contains 32. National Unionis: 
members (that is members of the party that upholds the 
orthodox Khatmia sect, and that favours some unspecified 
link with Egypt) as against an opposition of 18; elected 2 
National Unionist speaker who, as a result of long years of 
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work as a Civil servant, has some experience of impartiality 
The smaller National Unionist majority in the lower house 
put in an ardent member of its party committee. Both 
appointments required the sanction of the Governor 
General’s five-man commission that consists of two 
Sudanese, one Egyptian, one Englishman and one Pakistani. 
Upon receipt of opposition complaints that neither speaker 
would be impartial, the Governor General had the support 
f this body not only in sanctioning the Senate’s choice. 
but also in vetoing the more colourful one made by the 
House of Representatives. It gave the latter verdict by 
three votes to two: its Egyptian and Sudanese National 
Unionist members voted together and in the direction that 
was to be expected ; its British, Pakistani, and Sudanese 
Umma party members upheld the Governor General. The 
House accepted the verdict and has now made a second 
choice—an_ ex-judge -with National Unionist sympathies. 
Parliament consequently sailed ahead on an even keel. 
elected its first prime minister and gave him, from the 
ipposition benches, moderate and laudable assurance that 
our opposition will be constructive” and that “we will 
ipport you so long as you aim at the Sudan’s 
independence.” 
The first big test of Ismail el Azhari’s capacity to act 
yng national as opposed to party lines will come when 
Parliament is asked, as it must be under the Anglo-Egyptian 
\greement of 1953 on the Sudan, to approve the appoint- 
ment of the two Sudanese members of the Governor 
General’s commission. These, who were chosen by Britain 
and Egypt in agreement, do not both belong to his party, 
which is bound to press him to help change its adversary. 
His majority is not so large that he can afford to do this and 
retain Opposition support ; yet the temptation to please his 
party and the Egyptians will be very great. An acid test 
of his statesmanship will be his assessment of the value of 
maintaining a Governor General’s commission of a shape 
that promises impartiality. As now constituted, it is a body 
that an astute prime minister could use as a brake upon 
the extremist wing of his followers and, if need be, too- 
pressing Egyptians also. 
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Apartheid in the Universities 


Ba policy of apartheid in South Africa is now to be 
enforced in the field of education. In an address to 
students of Stellenbosch University, of which he is 
Chancellor, Dr Malan gave notice that the government will 
end “ as speedily as possible ” the mixing of races in certain 
universities. The action becomes necessary, according to 
him, because “this glaring anomaly in our education 
system .. . cannot continue without having the most harmful 
results.” 

Until recently generations of South Africans had accepted 
the view that separate educational facilities were necessary 
and proper in the primary and secondary grades, but that 
some mixing of the races at the universities was tolerable. 
Practice differs between the universities ; in Natal numbers 
are sufficient to justify parallel but separate classes for white 
and black ; in Cape Town and the Witwatersrand African, 
Asian Coloured and European sit down side by side in 
apparent innocence of the schisms in the outside world. 
Social contacts are, however, largely by mutual consent, kept 
at a minimum. Now the non-European students will be 
expelled from the “ white ” universities and put into equal 
but separate institutions. The Minister of Education 
promises that he will ensure adequate alternative facilities ; 
but race relations are bound to suffer by this new isolation 
of contacts between the races. Moreover, the cost of pro- 
viding and staffing rival institutions will be prohibitive, 
for the present proposal will throw a heavier burden on 
the predominantly white taxpayers. 

This unnecessary act was prompted, presumably, by a 
tendency among students to act contrary to the govern- 
ment’s apartheid policy. For example, Nationalist opinion 
was scandalised when the 4,000 students at Cape Town 
University, only 6 per cent of whom are non-Europeans, 
elected two Africans to the students’ representative council, 
As there is a high proportion of Nationalist-minded students 
among the whites, it is little wonder that the government 
felt the time had come for action. Dr Malan’s party is 
determined to give education special attention in its 
apartheid plans. Another deplorable step in this direction 
was taken this week when control of Bantu education was 
taken away from the Provinces and centralised under the 
Native Affairs Department. 


Eggs and the Taxpayer 


RITISH hens understandably mistook the December 
B mildness for spring and have been hard at work. 
They are also laying particularly well because since feeding- 
stuffs became so cheap they have been particularly well 
fed. As a result, the retail price of eggs has dropped to 
the unseasonable average of 34d. each ; and Danish eggs, of 
which imports are now restricted, have been sold at 24d. 

Although the British people are getting eggs more 
cheaply in their role as consumers, they are paying more 
heavily for them in their role as taxpayers. The support 
price paid to farmers is now 4s. 73d. a dozen for ungraded 
eggs ; and as the Government must make up the difference 
between this and the market price, it has recently been 
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losing as much as 2d. on every egg (about £700,000 a week 
on present output). 

It is one of the weaknesses of the interim marketing 
scheme now in operation that it imposes no control on dis- 
tributors’ margins, and these can now be widened at the tax- 
payer’s expense (especially as direct sales from farmer to 
retailer are forbidden). Other weaknesses of the scheme 
derive from miscalculations. The support prices were 
generous enough at any time, but they did not allow for the 
fall in feedingstuff prices that has put still more profit in 
producers’ pockets. And, of course, it was not foreseen 
that the support price would come into operation during the 
winter months. It now looks as if this year’s cost of keep- 
ing up the prices paid to the producer of eggs may be 
greater than last year’s cost of keeping down the prices 
paid by the consumer ; and that was £253 million. 

From now on, cheap eggs should cost the taxpayer pro- 
gressively less as the support price (which is seasonally 
adjusted) falls ; and before April 1st, when private traders 
will be allowed to import eggs from the Continent, the 
Government will have had a chance to cut the support 
prices at the February price review. It should also seize 
the earliest opportunity to amend the present marketing 
scheme. 


Capital from the Landowner 


r is not generally realised that the private landlord 
I is still of prime importance to the efficiency of 
British agriculture. Over 60 per cent of holdings are 
still farmed on the landlord-tenant system, under which 
the landlord normally provides the fixed capital and the 
tenant the working capital. Modern production methods 
require a very high investment per acre of both types of 
capital; but since even the efficient tenant, whose own 
resources are often strained to the full, cannot farm success- 
fully without an ample provision of fixed equipment, the 
landlord has the larger responsibility and the greater 
initiative. But can he afford to exercise them ? 

In an interesting recent paper read to the Farmers’ 
Club, Dr E. H. Fleming Smith argues that he can, if 
he chooses to do so. Dr Smith points out that British 
agriculture used to enjoy a fairly ample supply of cheap 
capital from landlords who took their return in social 
or even political advantage. This source. has mainly 
(although not wholly) dried up. It has been replaced by 
a system of taxation reliefs and public grants which, care- 
fully manipulated, enable the landlord to charge the tax- 
payer with most of his new investment. For instance the 
expenditure of £1,750 on a new farm cottage attracts a 
grant of {15 a year for 40 years ({600 in all), together with 
taxation relief which—at the present standard rate— 
amounts to £788 spread over the years. One handicap 
of this generous system of assistance is that the less a land- 
lord has, the less he will receive. The surtax payer invests 
extravagantly, but some poorer landlords must keep their 
tenants starved of capital. 

It is, or should be, an essential condition of this public 
assistance to agriculture that it is well used. For 
instance the fact that agricultural holdings are favourably 
treated for death duty purposes has attracted a certain 
amount of temporary and fluctuating capital to the land ; 
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as Dr Smith suggested, it would be better to restrict 
these reliefs to capital that has been employed in agrj- 
culture for a reasonable time. It is even more impor- 
tant that rents should be fixed by reference not to the 
owner’s tax schedule or to traditional practice, bur to 
the farm’s potentialities. Failure to do this may deprive 
the community of the extra food production that it has 
done so much, by subsidies and concessions, to make 
possible. The golden rule, in Dr Smith’s words, is that 
rents should be such “ that the good farmer can do well, 
the average farmer obtain a reasonable living, whilst the 
inefficient farmer heads steadily for bankruptcy.” 


South America has a North 


NY increase in British attention to the Latin American 
markets where so much ground has already been lost 

must be commended. The tour now being carried out by 
the Minister of State at the Board of Trade, Mr Heathcote- 
Amory, is therefore a welcome sign of new activity, and 
all the more so since it appears that the Minister is speaking 
to his hosts in the ‘kind of clear, courteous but firm 






































What to do About Strikes 


| 

Both law and nature warrant the inference that some | 
remedy is available for that dissension in the North which | 
begins to be an alarming national evil. By universal 
consent all hope of finding a remedy by the law is | 
discarded. Neither masters nor men appeal to it.... | 
There seems to remain, therefore, only the authority of 
well-weighed public opinion which can interpose with || 
any chance of success, and the Press, as its representative, || 
seems called on to arbitrate between the conflicting || 
parties and, if possible, restore the harmony which is 
equally desirable for the interests of individuals and for | 
the public welfare. ... We do not see . .. why some of 
the masters, men of known good sense and moderation— 
and many such exist—and some of the men, equally | 


men of known good sense and moderation, might not 
talk over the matter together, excluding delegates on the 
one hand and obnoxious masters on the other; . . . and 
taking into their councils some men of known and distin- 
guished ability, who are neither masters nor workmen, || 
come to some conclusion concerning the best course to |! 
be pursued for all, and recommending that to the general 
adoption. As long as workmen discuss the matter only 
with workmen, and masters only with masters, each con- 
fined to his own sphere of ideas and his own associates, 
or as long as each issue their counter-manifestos, there 
can be no chance of coming to an agreement. ... Gov- 
ernment might depute someone to attend such a confer- 
ence to give advice, and to gather for the Government 
information of what it could do now to promote peace 
and prevent quarrels in future. It might learn, perhaps, 
how it could, by removing all remaining restrictions on 
industry, and so increasing wealth and the demand for 
labour, by altering laws of partnership, and by other 
means, promote that change, now in progress, which will 
end in the bargains of all classes being made on the same 
principles of higgling and free competition, when the 
master spinner shall no more quarrel with the working 


spinner than he quarrels with his cotton merchant or his 
German customers. 


The Economist 


January 7, 1854 
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Coal Trade in the Coal-Steel Community 


The chart shows how the exchange of coal between the 
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language that gets results. But it is regrettable that he 
found it necessary to curtail an already brief programme ; 
and it is doubly regrettable that, while Brazil and the River 
Plate countries are receiving the second ministerial emissary 
sent by the present Government, it has not yet been able 
{© pay a similar compliment to the smaller republics further 
north. 

It may be thought by the Minister’s advisers that the 
fourteen northern republics (notably Colombia, Cuba, 
Mexico and Venezuela) with their dollar-hard currencies 
and relative lack of payments problems, are a straightforward 
commercial target where businessmen do not need political 
support. It is true that the Crosland mission, a year ago, 
showed what good work-a party of visiting businessmen 
could do in this area. But Britain’s competitors on the 
Continent have not hesitated to send ministerial—and even 
royal—spokesmen to the Caribbean and Central American 
republics ; and they appear to have profited accordingly. 
This is not only an often forgotten second dollar area ; it is 
a region of over forty million people which is growing, in 
terms of population, wealth, and economic activity, at an 
astonishing speed. It is also a region where the personal 
touch means a great deal ; and a commercial nation neglects 
it at its peril. The Board of Trade should know this. 


Good News from the Danube 


AST week Mr Djyuric, the new Jugoslav secretary of the 
Danube Commission, announced that the Danube was 
now open as an international waterway to shipping of all 
countries. This is the happy outcome of Moscow’s decision 
10 abandon its vendetta with Jugoslavia in the Danube 
Commission. Ever since 1948 the Jugoslavs on the six- 
nation commission have found themselves obstructed and 
overridden at every turn ; power was concentrated in the 
hands of the secretary, who was always a Russian and who 
could always count on a “Cominform majority.” Only 
last July, when in many other directions the Russians were 
making conciliatory gestures, new rules of procedure 
designed to strengthen the Soviet Union’s dominant posi- 
tion were adopted by the commission against. strong 
Jugoslav opposition. 

But at the next meeting, in the middle of last month, 
all was suddenly sweetness and light. It was unanimously 
decided that the post of secretary should rotate annually 
among all the members of the commission, and that he 
should no longer enjoy such far-reaching authority. A 
Jugoslav was made secretary, while Hungary and Bulgaria, 
which have also received something of a raw deal in the 
distribution of the chief offices, got the presidency and the 
vice-presidency. The commission also adopted a long- 
standing Jugoslav suggestion that the headquarters of the 
commission should be transferred from the Rumanian port 
of Galatz to the much more central Budapest. 

These developments are unlikely, of course, to make any 
immediate and striking difference to the amount of traffic 
on the Danube. But they form an essential preliminary to 
the restoration of the river as an international waterway. 
If the commission is really going to stick to its own business 
and leave ideological differences on one side, it is possible 
to envisage Germans and Austrians sitting on it. Nor is 
it likely that the restored amity on the Danube commission 
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foreshadows, any more than recent frontier agreements and 
exchanges of ambassadors, any striking change in Jugosla: - 
Cominform relations. It is possible that the next step in the 
gradual lowering of tension between Jugoslavia and 
neighbours will be overtures for a resumption of trac 
relations ; but if so, the overtures will have to come from 
the Cominform side. 


Fewer New Books 


or the first time since the war fewer new books we: 

published in 1953 than in the preceding year. Accord 

ing to the Bookseller, there were 18,257 new titles last year, 

compared with 18,741 in 1952 and with 17,137 in 1937 

the peak of the prewar publishing boom. New editions anc 

reprints, by contrast, increased from 5,428 to 5,523 last 
year ; in 1937 there were §,810. 

There is no evidence, however, that last year’s slight 
faltering in new titles was due to competition from tel 
vision ; for there were again increases in the types of 
books that the viewing classes are most likely to read. 
Fiction, despite publishers’ grumbles that sales are in the 
doldrums, slowly continued to draw closer to its prewar 
peak of over 5,000 new titles a year ; and new children’s 
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books rose to just under 1,600, almost exactly the same as 
in 1937. Educational books, on the other hand, which had 
already increased above the prewar peak, dropped again 
towards it, and religious books also fell. Compared with 
output before the war, travel and adventure books are stil! 
sharply down, but technical books and books on industry 
and commerce have soared. 

It is probable that last year’s figures reflect nothing more 
than the publishers’ cautious reaction to buyers’ markets. 
The cautious publisher may bring out fewer new educa- 
tional books, on the assumption that this will lead to 
increased sales of old ones. This logic, however, cannot 
be applied to fiction. It is impossible to predict which 
new works will be financially successful ; and the only hope 
of finding a winner lies in increasing, not in decreasing, 
the number of new titles. In poetry and drama, the 
laws of logic and economics fortunately seem to play no 
part at all; it is pleasant to record that no less than 578 
new volumes were produced in the course of last year. 
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Letters to the Editor 





Dividends and Taxes 


S Che letter from Mr Roy Jenkins, 
MP, in your issue of December 26th, 
kes one despair that Labour politicians 
ever deal fairly with private enter- 
Officially the Labour party policy 
is that the bulk of the business in this 
intry should continue to be conducted 
private enterprise (if that was not 
policy they know that they would 
e practically no chance of getting into 
fice again) but they seem determined to 
their utmost to destroy it. 
Investors in ordinary shares are not an 
lated group, they are the same group 
hat invest in gilt edged and fixed interest 
securities. If ordinary shareholders, who 
ave to bear the losses in bad times, are 
t going to be allowed to benefit from 
<i times, and if they are not going to 
illowed profits from good companies 
to set off against losses in bad companies, 
the eventual outcome will be that they 
vill cease to invest in ordinary shares. 
[Industrial companies will then have to 
finance themselves by issues of fixed 
terest securities (mainly in debentures) 
1 by borrowing from the banks. This 
in the end would bring bankruptcy, as in 
id years they will not be able to pay 
ieir debt interest and not only that, but 
ven in good times, as their proportion 
risk capital declined, directors quite 
‘htly would cease to take risks. If that 
ppened the capitalists would not be the 
sufferers. 
(he proper way to carry out a semi- 
‘qualitarian policy is by taxing the indi- 
il, as has already been done, and not 
vindictive legislation against ordinary 
teholders. Since 1935 The Financial 
mes ordinary share index has risen by 
per cent and this during a period of 
‘re inflation. Can this be considered 
idequate reserve with which to face 
lump ? In 1929-32 shares dropped 
) per cent in value. In fact, of course, 
1 terms of real money, ordinary share- 
ders have lost heavily both in capital 
d income since 1935.—Yours faithfully, 
C. L. OVERTON 
Virral, Cheshire 
* 
‘IR—Mer Gifford’s letter advances the 
irgument somewhat. My main object 
vas to propound the view that there has 
‘cn a significant change in the dividend 
policy of the average company. This is 
ol apparently accepted by the spokes- 
men of the Treasury. They seek to 
‘plain it all away by reference to the 
‘mount of capital employed. But Mr 
Gifford does not agree with them. He 
‘oes not dispute the charge. Instead he 
eeks to justify it. 
This he does in two ways. First he 
‘gues that shareholders do worst in a 
lump. They should therefore be 


allowed to do well in a boom. The 
Statistical basis of the premise is doubt- 
ful. In the most famous of downswings 
—in America between 1929 and 1932— 
wages fell by 60 per cent and dividends 
by 57 per cent. But, more importantly, 
there is now widespread confidence that 
those days are over and that remedial 
government action will avoid any such 
collapse in the future. So far as many 
of the best-established companies are 
concerned much of the risk has been 
removed from the equity. Dividend 
reductions are extremely unlikely for 
many years to come. If a ceiling is 
suggested, a floor is already in position. 
Mr Gifford’s second point is that now, 
even if the “takeover” bid were un- 
heard of, directors would be forced to 
generous distribution policies by the 
form of the dividend limitation measure 
proposed by the Labour Government. 
This was a short-term scheme for 
the specific emergency of rearmament. 
As such it was perhaps as arbitrary 
as, although much less harmful than, 
Mr Butler’s excess profits levy. It 
was certainly unsuitable, in my view, 
for long-term use. But to imagine that 
directors can insulate themselves against 
similar difficulties in the future by now 
distributing as much as possible is surely 
foolish. The Labour Party can hardly 
be expected to stand aside, making no 
protest and planning no counter-measure, 
while part of its redistributive work is 
undone. If the business world does not 
like the compromise of high company 
earnings (even after tax) and proportion- 
ately low distributions it can no doubt 
make an end of the latter. But it must 
not then be surprised if the next Labour 
Government is less tolerant of the 
former.—Yours faithfully, 
Roy JENKINS 
House of Commons, S.W.1 


Atlantic Assembly 


Sir—Your modest proposal, in your 
issue of December 26th, for an Atlantic 
Assembly is to be welcomed. 

One doubt remains. This country 
has not allowed itself to become too 
much involved in the affairs of Europe 
and the reason given (some would say 
the excuse) is its position as head of the 
Commonwealth. This is a valid reason ; 
but would it not equally apply to an 
Atlantic Assembly, which includes the 
Nato countries, but excludes such mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth as India, 
Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa? It is now an axiom of British 
foreign policy that this country is the 
centre of three concentric circles— 
Europe, the Commonwealth, and the 
United States, having a special relation- 
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ship with each. Does not an Atlantic 
Assembly based exclusively on Nato, 
with Canada the sole Commonwealth 
representative, invite the criticism that 
we are sharpening the outline of two of 
the circles at the expense of the third ? 
The inclusion of observers from the 
other Commonwealth countries might 
meet this objection. 

The two great merits of your proposal 
should be emphasised. First, the Atlantic 
Community is something of a misnomer 
with its many misunderstandings. and 
musrepresentations. In 1951, fourteen 
American Congressmen met a delegation 
of the Consultative Assembly of the 
Council of Europe ; some plain speaking 
followed. An Atlantic Assembly would 
ensure regular meetings between. parlia- 
mentarians of the old and new worlds, 
and might help to clear away misunder- 
standings, especially on economic prob- 
lems. The second advantage would be 
the publicity that would be given, 
especially in this country, to a meeting 
of parliamentarians. Conferences on 
Nato held recently at Oxford, the Hague 
and Copenhagen have caused hardly a 
ripple of comment in the British press. 
The International Press Institute in its 
report called “The Flow of News” 
emphasises the importance of foreign 
news on the grounds that relations 
between governments are more than ever 
strongly influenced by the people’s view 
of their own interest ; this view is largely 
shaped by their information. The 
report states that 82 per cent of British 
newspaper readers were unable to 
answer correctly the question “ What is 
Nato? ” 

That much of Nato’s work is at present 
secret we must accept. But a clearing of 
the air on many economic matters, so 
closely connected to military decisions, 
could no nothing but good—yYours 
faithfully, 

B. D. BARTON 
London, W.1 


Minor Setback in Sales 


Sir—Your correspondent Mr Bernard 
Berg suggests that the Board of Trade 
retail trade figures for October, 1953, 
unduly favoured that month because it 
contained five Saturdays as against only 
four in October, 1952. 

In fact, however, these comparisons 
are based on standard numbers of weeks 
representing each month. For October, 
the 1953 figures used were those of the 
four weeks ending on the Saturdays 
dated October roth, 17th, 24th and 31st, 
while the 1952 figures used for com- 
parison were those of the four weeks 
ending on the Saturdays dated October 
4th, 11th, 8th and 25th. 

Furthermore, the published percentage 
changes in money sales are based on 
average weekly sales for each of the two 
months being compared, so that an 
appropriate adjustment is made where, 
for example, a contributing retailer’s 
figures cover five weeks for one month 
and only four for the other.—Yours 
faithfully, 


DoNnALD BARBER 
Retail Distributors’ Association, W.1 
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parliament last 
temporarily shelved the 
voters issue, a section of the 
British press was deprived of its daily 
recreation of beating everything South 
African with the big stick of apartheid. 
In this, the close, season it would not 
be a bad thing if these self-styled experts 
brushed up their secondhand knowledge 
with a few of the elementary facts. 
These three books, each in its own way, 
contributes towards a better understand- 
ing of South Africa and South Africans. 

By far the best of the trio is Dr Edgar 
Brookes’s significant littke book “ South 
Africa in a Changing World.” Indeed, it 
would not be an exaggeration to say that 
it is the most thoughtful and enlighten- 
ing study of the Union’s problems for 
at least a decade. Moreover, since the 
book is written by an ardent and un- 
doubted liberal, who for many years 
championed the Africans as their repre- 
sentative in the Senate, even a Fenner 
Brockway need not feel ashamed in its 
company. 

it is easy to predict that it will have 
a wide impact in South Africa, since the 
author’s reputation as a scholar, politician 
and expert on native affairs is such that 
even the Nationalists listen to him with 
respect. But some of Dr Brookes’s most 
telling arguments are directed at the 
overseas critics of South Africa. How 
many people abroad understand the true 
character of the Afrikaner ? How often 
do they allow for his history, his pride, 
his traditional resentment of outside 
interference, his devout Noncon- 
formism, and above all his deep love of 
his own country ? Too often the British 
press, whether out of ignorance or 
malice, depicts the Afrikaner as a crude, 
insincere, and heartless person; but as 
Dr Brookes shows, there is a warm and 
endearing side to his character. 

On the other hand, Dr Brookes is the 
truest negrophile. Not only can he 
appreciate their virtues, he is also pain- 
fully aware of their faults ; yet he loves 
the Africans all the same. He is scornful 
of the “ sentimentalist ” and the “ poser ” 
who refuses to face unpleasant facts, who 
“jntoxicated with his own benevolence 


coloured 


and condescension, a prisoner to his own 
vanity becomes a man without a 
following.” One wonders which of the 
many examples of “lesser men who 
adopt, unasked, the role of professional 
friend” Dr Brookes has in mind. But 
if the arch-liberal feels that he has been 
cheated, that after all this book is only 
thinly disguised South African reaction- 
aryism, then he should read the last 
chapter first. Surely no more sincere 
and moving love for the African people 
has elsewhere been expressed. 

The collection of essays written by a 
heterogeneous group of South African 
authors is one of a series prepared under 
the auspices of the International Studies 
Conference. If the reader is expecting 
a cross section of life in South Africa he 
is doomed to be disappointed; and, 
regrettably, this series cannot even claim 
to portray completely that indefinable 
thing the South African way of life. For 
where in this collection of somewhat 
erudite essays is the true warmth and 
vitality of the South African character ? 
Overseas readers will find most interest 
in the essays by Dr S. J. du Toit on the 
Afrikaans-speaking section and by Mr 
Selby Ngcobo on the Bantu peoples. 
The former exemplifies the Afrikaner’s 
inescapable fascination with the past. To 
Dr du Toit, and indeed to all Afrikaners, 
the Great Trek and the Anglo-Boer war 
are not mere chapters in a history-book, 
they are turning points in the life-span 
of the Afrikaner nation. Foreigners 
should never forget this. Mr Selby 
Negcobo’s chapter is full of interesting 
details about life among the Bantu 
people ; but one wonders whether a man 
educated at Yale, whose intellectual life 
at least is now with the Europeans, can 
speak with authority for the Bantu. 

Major - General Sir Francis de 
Guingand is a distinguished soldier who 
after the war took up a business appoint- 
ment in South Africa, where at present 
he resides. The greater portion of this 
book is an account of.his experiences, 
some exciting, some amusing, but mostly 
rather humdrum, as an officer in the 
King’s African Rifles in Central Africa 
from 1925 to 1931. In the last part of 
the book, however, General de Guingand, 
like so many of his former colleagues, 
departs from the relatively straight- 


forward narrative and plunges into 
politics. Not untypically for a man 


whose lifelong experience is of the good 
comradeship of the regiment and the 
officers’ mess, he is a generous, if rather 
naive, political commentator. His com- 
mendable aim is to see South Africa pre- 
sented in a fairer light ; but in so doing 
he has to bend over backwards to dodge 
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unpleasant facts. Would that it were 
possible to reduce the tangled mass of 
South Africa’s problems to the terse, 
unequivocal language of the “ military 
appreciation.” 


Towards Total War 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF WAR 
By Cyril Falls. 
Duckworth. 419 pages. 30s. 


ROFESSOR’- FALLS’S © hundred 

years of war begins on the Alma and 
ends on the Yalu. The contrast between 
the Russian guardsman firing a smooth 
bore musket and the Chinese airman 
flying a MIG jet fighter is so sharp that 
it is tempting to talk of the revolution in 
war. Mr Falls corrects this glib assump- 
tion by carefully heading his first chapter 
“The transformation of war,” in which 
he remarks that 


since the sixteenth century it would be 
hard to find any period of fifty years at 
the end of which an army, with con- 
temporary weapons and tactics, could not 
with ease have utterly destroyed an army 
with those of the start of the half- 
century. 


The methods of waging war are, in 


fact, ceaselessly being transformed. In 
the last hundred years this continual 
evolution was speeded up, but the 
strategic objectives often remained the 
same and old-fashioned tactics merely 
turned up in a new guise. The air 
became another arena for battle ; rail- 
ways and the internal combustion engine 


THE BACKGROUND 
OF BUSINESS 


By H. V. R. GEARY 
9s. 6d. net 


This book attempts to give an 
up-to-date and comprehensive de- 
scription of the workings of the 
commercial world. Although written 
primarily as a textbook for students, 
it is hoped that the clarity of its 
exposition and the general interest 
of the subject will also attract the 


man of affairs and the casual reader. 


MAJOR GEARY edited Volume VII (Industry 
and Commerce) of the OXFORD JUNIOR 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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“What’s past is 


prologue” 


Be has more electrical generating plant 
than it has ever had before: there is more 
electricity for everyone. 

Britain’s demand for electricity is also greater 
than it has ever been before; the factories, the 
farms, the homes and the offices are using more 
electricity—and asking for still more. 

To meet these needs, British Electricity has 
achieved new records of construction each year. 
The sum of these to date adds up to the grand 
fact that Britain has 32 more power stations 
and the power available has been increased by 
more than a third in the past five years. 

But all this fine plant is giving full output 
only for short periods once or twice a day. 
Continuous full operation would reduce the cost 
of electricity production. The most effective way 
to obtain more economical electricity genera- 
tion is to expand the use of electricity for all 
the 


purposes—in the home as well as in 


factories, in office buildings and on the farms, 


and for street lighting. Every extra unit of 


industrial production, every new technique in 
armament, every provision of new houses—or 
of new services in old houses—every develop- 
ment in rural and farm facilities . . . calls for 
more and more electricity ; so that in addition to 
the six million horsepower installed in British 
Electricity’s first five years, 10 to 11 million 
horsepower of new generating plant is needed in 


the second five years to keep pace with our 


national and personal requirements. 
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Capitalism 
for the millions 


There has been much talk in this country about attracting 
“small savings ’’ direct into industry through the Stock 
Exchange. 

So far, however, we have done nothing but talk. 

In a fortnight’s time, the New York Stock Exchange is to 
launch its “* pay-as-you-go ”’ plan for small investors. 

The plan has split Wall Street and the U.S, banking com- 
munity. it is opposed and criticised. It is hailed as the way 
to produce a true property-owning democracy. [t will, it is 
said, bring costly disillusionment to the small man. 

The first full and authoritative discussion of the plan, its 
merits and demerits, how it will work, what it will cost, 
appears in the coming issue of the Investors’ Chronicle. 
This is “‘ must ’’ reading for all forward-looking investors, 
industrialists, politicians, trade unionists and others 
interested in modern capitalism. 


Make sure you don’t miss it by ordering your copy NOW. 


THE INVESTORS: 
CHRONICLE 


Edited by HAROLD WINCOTT 
One Shilling from all Newsagents and Bookstalls 


or in case of difficulty from 
72 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 





CANADIAN 
OPPORTUNITY 


Montreal manufacturer of light engi- 
neering equipment would like to 
make arrangement with British firm 
for the sale or manufacture of 


| 
| British products in Canada. 
| 
| 


Manufacturing in Canada may be 
| partial or complete and re-design 
for Canadian standards can be under- 


taken by the Canadian Company. 


| 
| 
| Write to Box No. 418 
| 























Are you 
one of these? 





F A NATION gets the rulers it deserves 
—it certainly gets the newspapers it 
asks for. Today it is not uncommon for 
people to deplore the lack of taste in 
modern journalism—and yet to be tak- 
ing the very newspaper which (theoret- 
ically) offends them. Such people should 
try the Manchester Guardian. 

Those who profess principles should 
at least seek to exercise them. And to 
change to the Manchester Guardian 
means no sacrifice, no giving up of any- 
thing. Rather is it a gaining. 

A month or two of the Manchester 
Guardian will cure the taste for anything 
but good taste. You will come to find 
that the Manchester Guardian has a 
charm and a wit of its own. You will 
come to admire its keen, clean writing 
and reporting. You will be proud to be 
seen reading and enjoying a newspaper 
which contrives always to be good, never 
to be dull. 


If you have any difficulty in getting ‘your Manchester 
Guardian regularly, please write to : The Manchester 
Guardian, Manchester. 
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Homburg by 
BATTERSBY 


forty-two and stxpence 


Trafalgar Square, London. 
Obtainable from most good hatters. 





Electrical heating problems are bound up in 


What Kind of life you get 
ai what temperature 


It is an established fact that resistance wires of similar 
basic composition can have different lives under 
equivalent conditions of working temperature. 
The production of a wire giving long life within its 
admitted range of working temperature can be 
achieved only by a specialised melting technique and 
by strict control in the subsequent processing. ; 
These two essential manufacturing characteristics 
are fundamental, in conception and in practice, to 
our production of resistance wires for high tempera- 
tures. They are factors 
which can only come 
from long experience “Nichrome’ V 
of this exacting work up to up to 
and constant develop- 950°C 1,150°C 
ment of technique. 


‘Nichrome’ 





BRITISH DRIVER-HARRIS CO. LTD. 
MANCHESTER 15 


THE GREATEST NAME IN ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE 


Nickel and Nickel Alloy Specialists : for furnace elemen™, 
domestic appliances, thermo-couples, telecommunicé 
tions, lamps, spark plugs, fine wires, etc. 
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rave the general staffs new problems in 
ganising supplies and in moving 
troops; weapons became obsolescent 
nore quickly. Above all else war became 
ore costly and more extensive, so that 
* ‘he limited battles between armies and 
7 navies were replaced by an all-in and 
" i!|-out combat between the great indus- 
2 rial powers. The peasant ploughing on 
4 he hillside, indifferent to the battle in 
he meadows below, has probably never 
seen anything more than a myth, but 
until the present century that labourer 
suld never feel that his contribution 
1 war was more telling than that of 
soldier in the field. 
In his skilful narrative Mr Falls never 
loses sight of this thread of relentless 
a change. 








Nor does he evade his task by 
sumbling airily about principles of 
strategy. Having sketched in the 


i political and strategic background of the 
wars that were fought, he analyses the 
course of all the major campaigns and 
battles—and some of the minor ones as 
: well; his analysis is necessarily brief 
ig ind for this reason his opinions may 
very occasionally seem slightly at fault. 
By putting his emphasis on tactics he 
rightly avoids the mistake—to use his 
wn words—of going “through contor- 
tions to prove that battles and wars are 
won by any means except that by which 
they are most commonly won, which is 
fighting.” Within the limited compass 
of four hundred pages, his opinions can 
therefore never be anything more than 
sound ; but his skill is such that even 
the most cursory reader can see, for 

instance, in the American Civil War and 

the Russo-Japanese War the lessons in 
tactics that had to be so painfully re- 
4 learnt in the Boer War and in the last 
q two Great Wars. And while the reader 

s carried forward on the inexorable 
a march towards tot:l war—and_ the 
itomic bomb—he is shown, in Napier’s 
phrase, “that war, however adorned by 
splendid strokes of skill, is commonly a 
series of errors and accidents.” 

War is also commonly a series of 
terrors and horrors. And it is Mr Falls’s 
belief that over the last hundred years 
var has grown not merely more destruc- 
tive but more horrible as well. Few will 
dispute this judgment when they re- 
member the pattern bombing attacks 
through clouds or Belsen or Hiroshima. 








Making Knives 


CHE STORY OF CUTLERY. 
8y J. B. Himsworth. 
Ernest Benn. 208 pages. 42s. 


"T HE history of the manufacture of 

cutlery in this country follows a 
remarkably consistent line of develop- 
ment from the thirteenth to the latter 
part of the nineteenth century; a de- 
lopment marked by the steady tighten- 
g of a merchant system of organisation 
ind the gradual accumulation of craft 
skills. In Queen Victoria’s reign the 
irtistry of the cutlers reached its apogee, 
ind has gradually been superseded by 
more mechanical methods catering for 
less elaborate tastes. 
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Mr Himsworth entered the cutlery 
trades sixty-four years ago when the 
transition from traditional to modern 
methods had just begun. He is thus 
well qualified to write about the golden 
years of English cutlery, and it is for- 
tunate that nineteenth-century methods 
and masterpieces should be recorded 
while they remain, in his person, within 
living memory. The memory probably 
leads him to do less than justice to many 
contemporary products; but the con- 
noisseur will readily forgive him. 

Collectors, art critics and the general 
reader should be grateful for having 
their attention drawn to Victorian 
pocket-knives, scissors and razors on 
which were lavished virtuosity and taste 
which have never been surpassed by 
workers in domestic crafts. The author 
perhaps assumes greater technical know- 
ledge than such readers may possess. 
They may wonder, for example, why it 
was possible to achieve results with a 
burnishing-iron which cannot be repro- 
duced on a modern polishing wheel ; 
but the way is made easier by some 
admirably clear diagrams, and the whole 
book is beautifully illustrated. The re- 
viewer missed his favourite flower- 
decked embroidery scissors, and that 
triumph of manipulative ingenuity, the 
19-piece pocket-knife ; but as half of the 
book is devoted to illustrations it would 
be churlish to complain. 

The story of cutlery stretches back, 
of course, far beyond the nineteenth 
century, and the writer begins his tale 
at its earliest point in the Stone Age. 
The choice of the largest possible his- 
torical canvas necessitates broad sweeps 
of the brush; but the results may 
fascinate the curious while provoking the 
pedant. Those interested in social or 
economic history may regret that more 
space is not devoted to the people who 
made and used cutlery over these cen- 
turies, and, in particular, that the 
problems of the recent transitional 
period receive such cursory treatment. 
There are some charming sketches of 
local lore sprinkled throughout the book, 
and a few disjointed, at times misleading, 
statistics ; but, in the main, the book is 
not designed for the donnish. 

It is a long short-story—an appetiser 
with a price commensurate with that of 
other apéritifs. 


Factual Economics 


THE LIVELIHOOD OF MAN. 
By Honor Croome and Gordon King. 
Christophers. 317 pages. 10s. 


HE appearance of yet another book 

claiming to introduce the reader to 
economics usually causes mixed feelings, 
but the “Livelihood of Man” is 
warmly welcome both as an addition to 
the current range of textbooks and as a 
book with a distinct character of its own. 
It is intended for the senior forms of 
grammar schools and for those studying 
for professional qualifications, although 
both will need to supplement it with 
more orthodox textbooks, particularly in 
regard to theory. 


at 


91 
The scope of the book is wide, cover- 
ing the organisation of production (which 
includes such topics as types of enter- © 
prises, division of labour and markets), 
the banking system, international trade 
and public finance and employment 
policy. The authors see themselves as 
innovators in blending a sound factual 
background with an introduction to 
theory at this level. Certainly through- 
out the book the factual side is strongly 
emphasised and very well presented, and 
it is supported by some useful historical 
background, a very objective treatment 
of policy and a good selection of maps, 
diagrams and statistics. But although 
the book is up to date in its outlook some 
Statistics are unnecessarily old, for 
example 1949 figures for the United 
Kingdom’s balance of payments and a 
1950 balance sheet for a clearing bank. 
Besides this strictly factual part, the 
book contains its share of mythical illus- 
tration needed to bring out such prin- 
ciples as the law of diminishing returns 
(where a convincing factual example 
would have been a real innovation). Its 
elementary treatment of theory is gener- 
ally satisfactory, though rent is not very 
well dealt with, and there is a notable 
black spot in the treatment of elasticity 
of demand. But the factual side of the 
book is both the biggest and best part, 
and it should succeed in giving its readers 
a firm grounding in the working of the 
economic system and in making econo- 
mics an interesting subject for them. 


Shorter Notice 


HORNED MOON. 
By Ian Stephens. 
Chatto and Windus. 288 pages. * 21s. 


This book is by the ex-editor of 
former India’s great English language 
daily—the Statesman—and it is therefore 
written on a firm foundation of knowledge 
of local languages, religious personalities 
and racial prejudices. It is a jaunty book 
and is written as if he enjoyed writing 
almost as much as travelling. It is therefore 
both accurate and extremely readable. 

Yet it misses a high place in both the 
classes to which it could claim to belong. 
As a travel book its best section and best 
photographs describe the  semi-vertical 
world in which the upper Indus and its 
tributaries run through  Pakistani-held 
Kashmir ; but it falls short of passages in 
books by both Eric Shipton and H. W. 
Tilman about the same valleys. As a 
political book it also has shortcomings. 
Although it sets out the data of the Indo- 
Pakistani quarrel among its ruins and 
massacres, broken lives and United Nations 
umpires keeping watch in their white jeeps, 
it never.conjures up the dimensions of the 
problem from the standpoint of people in 
third countries (which most of its readers 
will be). The Kashmir dispute ranks with 
those in Korea and Palestine as one of the 
world’s three most hkely causes of war. 
Maybe it would be difficult to proclaim its 
true proportions in a book that seems to 
feel a need to leaven each littl lump of 
serious thought with snatches of minor 
conversations or passages on. the scenery. 
But Mr Stephens would have done well to 
try. His technique is much more fitted to 
the lesser topic of “ Pakhtoonistan,” with 
which Central-Asian pipe-dream he deals 
most adequately. 
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THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: Pine Street corner of Nassau, New York 


London Branches : 6 Lombard Street, E.C.3 . 46 Berkeley Square, W.! 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1953 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


j 


Cash and Due from Banks ... $1,478,274,159.68 | Deposits 


... $5,062,087,048.81 


U.S. Government Obligations ... ...  926,919,119.22 | Foreign Funds Borrowed 
State, Municipal and Other Securities... 622,572,603.70 Reserves—Taxes and Expenses 
Mortgages vs’ ase wee aes ~—-«43, 116,763.62 | Other Liabilities ... 
Loans i mn va ake ... 2,393,667,410.71 Acceptances Outstanding 
Accrued Interest Receivable... bis 13,285,043.52 | Less: In Portfolio 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability pis 48,625,312.49 | Capital Funds : 
Banking Houses ... is ri s 31,896,175.35 Capital Stock ... $111,000,000.00 
Other Assets Ses a see ont 4,105,076.97 | (7,400,000 Shares—$15 Par) 
ee eke 219,000,000.00 
| Undivided Profits §2,321,381.51 


} 


$5.562,.461,665.26 





United States Government and other securities carried at 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
Overseas Branches: London . Paris . Frankfurt/Main . Tokyo . Osaka 

Santurce . Panama . Colon . David . Cristobal . Balboa 


Offices of Representatives : Mexico, D.F. . Buenos Aires . Rome Beyrouth 


Incorporated with Limited Liability under the Laws of the U.S.A. 


Cash, Gold and Due from Banks... 


Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1953 


7,338,533.87 
33,494,043.77 
27,641,719.15 
56,014,217.44 
6,435,279.29 


382,321 381.51 


$5,562,461 ,665.26 





Havana . Marianao . 


Bombay 





$388 389,298.00 were pledged to secure public and tri st deposits 


San juan, P.R. 


The National City Bank of New York 


(Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the United States of America) 





ed cid tise gifme 4 oisnusg bese Uinindnn Lasabte Marea eid h4aNd dadgs tegbun den eedmunaceeaieaan $1,484, 190,123 
United States Government Obligations catiiededesdi cca teh teil sipnpihhel 1,539,876,061 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies 


Sonicinehcopaenpacnseesiastuaeraditcgstle Maa wiiidactideiabinicn aoaaale 16,714,882 
State and Municipal Securities e ; ae a . Sia 


te Asa) Riana eas 463,780,518 
a Tin a i i So ae Scie Seat na TES ceed label ca lictdeidleatis nue 87,986,399 

Loans and Discounts....... ps setbnnataas bsnihcinats a ae scala ten he achat ars in tuna akeinaiiucae 2,368, 582,461 

Real Estate Loans and Securities 23 cpaainsnith chaste asta unm 294,007 

Customers’ Liability for Acceptances............ Sarita iid Gasibpsns hitch eloaca tases ahodimee at 28,222,379 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank........ ‘ : : ‘sels nine ps sihaientcdwh 5 maastibne ais oulteie ibeeuman 9,600,000 

HEAD OFFICE: Ownership of International Banking Corporation. ... Sibccpuspoin: cxbencicutha vikaebeokkie bela 7,000,000 
Bank Premises............ ictebdee nin aD itheaariias came neina tse kakadeecese cadieg Nirecamrereatel ecegits meas 32,881,838 

55 Wall Street ltems in Transit with Branches.... ; yo did neve cnet Cesdateiea teen Bhege duhan ie destinlédrcnxak nies wate 5,631,898 
g Se cosa ak bie wien Seediebleteciis pn Sal a 4,261,105 

New York —_—_—— 

ijk cecsiebabondaveecneain $6,049,021,671 


INE sh, os =-caksactcntecesscscant hapa budatcainte dclebie 











ern he neath ada giliaeUbaaban ote ghava dich ekevciiwbideuarsoakde ens sisters side iw ee oe * $5,538,214,433 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills a 7 ee ... $52,873,952 : . 
less: O Accepta rs rn i "358,02 
69 Branches A PTL COECROOE Be TI io soi ki iss peda da tebdaeetce ces, bo ieccun tee se 22,358,030 se i100 
in Greater New York pert Rennes (le Faneign Onpnenahia). 2... 3.iccisjescossssinsnsitassisesass suoppaiaaeensiolanoes 16,897,800 
57 Branches Overseas Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income. ...0.............cccecccecaccouceecaucevtcuscesctevscrcocceuseceees 22,550,166 
74 . . Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. : Gs vol cade eRe ee 44 127.021 
seven : PRES, CAC ow svnvesenonvnrensenveredterscnesanssusvatnersnioneeseanerentsnduensbine 127, 
we Capital (7,500,000 Shares—$20 Par)... cesses $150,000,000 ae 
Surplus need esinna ieee 4 170,000,000 
Undivided Profits..... 72,966,329 
————  392,966,32 
LONDON nee 
BRANCHES : TOME ic casksivencctedavthcntuias $6,049,021 ,671 
117 Old Broad Street, 


Figures of Overseas Branches are as of December 23. 
oe $352,723,093 of United States Government Obtli 
E.C.2 secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other 


(Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
11 Waterloo Place 


Chairman of the Board 
HOWARD C. SHEPERD 


President 


JAMES S. ROCKEFELLER 


S.W.1 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY. 
Capital Funds $31,789,641 








gations and $17,827,600 of other assets are pledged to 
purposes required or permitted by law. 


Vice-Chairman of the Board 


RICHARD S, PERKINS 
Affiliate of The National City Bank of New York for separate administration of trust functions. 


Head Office : 22 William Street, New York. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 


Those items which are written in the 


American Survey | =o". 





United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 


the editorial staft 


in London. 


Damming Up the Northwest 


FROM 


N the Pacific Northwest President Eisenhower’s “ indis- 

pensable ingredient” of sound planning and aggressive 
enterprise, “a persistent and reasoned faith in the growth 
and progress of America,” has for some time been running 
head-on into another of his principles, his determination 
to decentralise government by handing over as much as 
possible to local and private agencies. This determination 
2 Se August to the Administration’s new policy on the 
development and distribution of hydro- 
put the primary re- 
sponsibility for supply- 
ing power on to local 


hich 
W nic 


electricity i} 


communities an 
private companies. But 
the economy of the 
four northwestern 
states, especially of 
Washington and Ore- 
gon, has expanded in 
the last thirteen years 
at a rate far above the 
national average, almost 
entirely as a result of 
the cheap power made 
available by the govern- 
ment’s dams on the 
Columbia River and its 
tributaries. These are 
still by far the greatest 
undeveloped source of 
hydro-electricity in the 
country; potential 
Capacity is put at over 
30 million kilowatts, 
and less than a quarter 
of this has been har- 
nessed so far. To the 
Northwest the federal government’s apparent intention 
of withdrawing from further power development looked 
like a threat to dam up the region’s growth. 

The threat is to the area’s agricultural as well as to its 
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industrial expansion, for the huge federal multi-purpose 
dams provide not only the power which has attracted 
industry to the Northwest but the water that makes it 
possible to cultivate the parched inland plateau. As 

result both trade unions and farm organisations are deeply 


A CORRESPONDED 





From map prepared - US Army Onna of Engineers. 
smaller federal, state and private projects not shown. 


RECENTLY IN OREGON 


concerned at the implications of the government’s new 
indeed is almost everyone else in the re 


} ’ gion. 
Tha Tia sit ad 1 agin ‘ 

Ihe Democrats are naturally doing their best to spread 
} widelv a to ervstallise it int 

Widely as possib! e and to erystallise it into 
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power. New industries are especially needed in the State 
of Washington, which is overdependent for. its employ- 
ment on the government—on defence contracts at the 
Boeing aircraft factory and the navy’s shipyards in and 
near Seattle and on the atomic energy installations at 
Hanford. Even normal growth of existing industries, and 
of population (from 4.7 million in 1950 to about §.7 million 
in 1960), make a power shortage inevitable in the North- 
west by, or soon after, 1960, unless additional capacity is 
installed. 

The annual energy requirements of the region increased 
from 7 billion kilowatt hours in 1940 to about 40 billion 
last year ; the Bonneville Power Administration estimates 
that they may reach double that amount, about 80 billion, 
by 1960, and that by then 750,000 kilowatts of new capacity 
will be needed a year. These estimates are, of course, based 
on. the supposition that there will be no lasting economic 
recession, either nationally or locally—but in the booming 
Northwest, even more than in the rest of America, it 
would be heresy to suppose anything else. 


* 


A recession would not only reduce the demand for elec- 
tricity, but also make it more likely that the necessary new 
dams would be built by the federal government, as pump- 
priming public works. For the impending shortage is the 
result not of bad planning, but of Congress’s refusal to 
provide money to implement the plans. An integrated pro- 
gramme was worked out in the nineteen-thirties, and has 
been brought up to date since, for the orderly development 
of the region’s resources and for the building of dams to 
a schedule that would have kept supply in step with 
demand. But since 1946, when the wartime need for extra 
electricity was over, the programme has been suffering from 
creeping paralysis, until now there are no new projects even 
under Congressional consideration ; several that have been 
authorised, the series on the Snake River above the McNary 
dam for example, have not been begun and those under 
construction have been delayed. 


This is not the fault of the present Administration ; post- 
war Democratic Congresses showed little enthusiasm for 
such schemes and not even President Truman pressed them 
very hard. But the Republicans came to office just as the 
delay became disastrous. For these big dams take at least 
five years and probably longer to plan and build and they 
must be begun at once if electricity is to come from them 
by 1960. 

Even if President Eisenhower were to press for funds for 
some of the authorised dams, Congress would probably not 
give him the money. For the desire to economise on federal 
spending, stronger than ever this year, is by no means the 
only obstacle. Representatives from rich eastern industrial 
districts and from poor southern agricultural ones agree in 
failing to see why their constituents’ taxes should subsidise 
competition from a region that is already coing better than 
the rest of the nation. They are therefore very ready to 
listen to the protests of the private power companies’ 


lobbyists and of the other local spokesmen who oppose the 
big federal dams. 


The strongest objections come from fishermen—not only 
from the commercial companies but from the sportsmen. 
One out of every five Oregonians has a fishing licence and 
that Means too many votes for any northwestern politician 
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to ignore. The Army Engineers, who are responsible for 
recommending dam sites, chose Hells Canyon rather than 
Nez Perce, said to be as satisfactory otherwise, because the 
latter would have kept the salmon from their spawning 
grounds in the Salmon River. Similarly a potential dam 
site at Kooskia is not being considered because it would 
interfere with Indian interests: another nearly extinct 
survival of early America, the elk, would have its traditional 
feeding grounds flooded by a dam at Glacier Park. The 
Libby dam has been held up because its lake would spread 
over the Canadian border and international negotiations 
are necessary. 

These enormous upstream dams, of which only Grand 
Coulee and Hungry Horse have been built, are storage 
dams, where water can be held to supplement the flow 
through run-of-the-river dams at Bonneville and elsewhere 
during the autumn and winter. The Columbia and its 
tributaries are fed by melting snow and when the level of 
the water is low the downstream generators cannot work 
to capacity. Thus the full potentialities of existing dams 
cannot be relied on all the year round unless more storage 
dams are built. This is the basis of the argument against 
the taking over of the Hells Canyon site by a private com- 
pany. The three small dams which this company proposes 
to build would have a much smaller storage capacity, 
although only a slightly smaller installed capacity, than the 
big federal dam. But if permits are granted soon, they 
could be in operation well before 1960, while the federal 
dam is not even authorised yet. 


* 


This Hells Canyon project is only one example of the 
spurt of dam-building activity among private companies 
and local public power authorities (plentiful in the State 
of Washington) who are trying to show that they can beat 
the shortage now that the federal government is ready to 
let them. They have always argued that there would never 
have been a power shortage in the Northwest at all if 
federal interference had not made it impossible for private 
companies to plan an orderly commercial development. 

Until now, nevertheless, the private and local public com- 
panies have never proposed building the much-needed 
multi-purpose dams, presumably because their cost, from 
a quarter to half a billion dollars, was too great. Even the 
present Secretary of the Interior admits that these are still 
the responsibility of the federal government, for the pur- 
poses for which they exist officially, improved navigation, 
flood control and irrigation, are “ non-reimbursable,” that 
is, unprofitable. The latest suggestion, however, which 
the six leading companies in the Northwest are now 
thinking of carrying out jointly, is that such dams 
might be built in partnership with the federal govern- 
ment, with the private companies being responsible 
for the profitable side of the undertaking, the genera- 
tion of electricity. This partnership idea has the 
support of the region’s four State Governors, and appar- 
ently also of the Secretary of the Interior ; they are pre- 
pared to press for federal legislation, if necessary, to imple- 
ment it. But even if enough money is found in this way 
to overcome the immediately impending crisis, it would not 
be an answer to the question of who, if not the federal 
government, is going to do the long-term planning, without 


which the full possibilities of the Columbia Basin cannot 
be realised. 
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American Notes 





The General and the Particular 


To broadcast which the President made on Monday 
night as a curtain-raiser to Thursday’s Message on the 
State of the Union might, in the opinion of some observers. 
have been made more effectively as an epilogue. Then it 
would have been possible to discuss the Administration’s 
aims in concrete terms rather than in high-minded generali- 
ties, dealing, perhaps, with the projected $5 billion cut in 
military spending which is already perturbing some people. 
Instead, the President was confined to listing the accom- 
plishments of a year which even he himself conceded has 
been spent mainly in laying the groundwork for future 
action, 

The tactics of the President’s advisers may have been 
faulty, but the strategy was evidently to focus public 
attention on the State of the Union message, and to remind 
the voters, in the politest possible way, that they have an 
interest in seeing that Congress deals promptly with the 
Administration’s programme. Whether this will live up to 
its advance billing as “dynamic and progressive” will 
become known while The Economist is in the press. But 
the President’s promise of government concern with slums, 
bad roads and schools, and inadequate protection against 
ill-health, unemployment and poverty in old age shows 
that the Administration is taking a view of its social 
responsibilities which will appeal to independents and the 
Democrats whose support is necessary if the next session 
is to be fruitful. 

Nevertheless it may prove difficult to mobilise public 
opinion effectively behind a programme which is going to 
seep out over a period of five or six weeks. The impression 
is that the Message on the State of the Union will contain 
no surprises and only the highlights of a programme ; the 
controversial decisions on agricultural policy, the Taft- 
Hartley Act, taxes, social security and housing will be 
spelled out in a series of supplemental messages. 


* 


A minor flare-up over the allocation of defence contracts 
shows how great the gulf may be between political reality 
in particular cases and the President’s deeply felt thesis 
that no American can prosper if others fall behind. No 
assurance was more welcome than the promise that the 
Administration was using every legitimate means to sustain 
prosperity and would continue to do so. But there has been 
an angry response from the South to the re-invigoration of 
an old scheme for channelling some defence contracts into 
the three dozen areas, chiefly in New England, which 
suffer from long-standing unemployment, and stimulating 
the building of new plants there through the use of tax 
incentives. 

The original plan was launched in 1952, but the Truman 
Administration did not press it for fear of widening its 
breach with the South, which objects to sharing with the 
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older textile centres the business its new factories have won 
away from them. Senator Knowland, the Republican 
majority leader, has joined the southerners in demanding 
reconsideration of a step which might endanger bi-partisan 
support for the Administration. This early collapse of party 
discipline is a bad augury for the next session unless the 
President continues to show that he means to lead his party 
in practice as well as in principle. 


Jobs for Few Boys 


‘HE Administration continues to be bombarded by 
a increasingly querulous Congressmen seeking places 
on the federal pay-roll for deserving Republicans although 
most of the 2,365,000 government jobs are under the civil 
service. Pledged as it is to reduce the number of govern- 
ment employees—and nearly 185,000 have gone since 
last January—the Administration can find places for 
Republicans, in the main, only by withdrawing jobs from 
the civil service. The President has taken the view again 
and again, however, that the sanctity of the civil service 
must be respected, although policy-making posts ought to 
be manned by men loyal to the aims of the new Adminis- 
tration. The fruits of such an approach have been meagre: 
the Civil Service Commission has agreed to remove only 
‘ policy-making ” jobs from under the civil 


‘ 


just over 700 
service, rather less than half the number requested. It 
has, however, apparently approved the appointment of new 
personnel officers in each agency, themselves outside the 
service, whose unofficial job is to appease Congress by 
finding room for other Republicans. 

A more promising target has seemed to be the 134,000 
jobs under Schedule A, a mixed bag of positions outside 
the career service from which the President stripped 
security of tenure last June. The Department of Justice 
has been the most zealous in taking advantage of the Presi- 
dent’s order, something which is not surprising in view of 
the fact that the Attorney-General, Mr Brownell, is the 
President’s chief dispenser of patronage. In his dismissals, 
Mr Brownell has run afoul of the Civil Service Commission, 
which thinks he has gone too far, but he has been almost 
too successful in the courts. A federal Judge has ruled that 
the President has unlimited power to transfer jobs from 
protected to unprotected classifications and therefore to 
replace their holders—a ruling which, if it is not upset on 
appeal, or over-ruled by Congress, in theory jeopardises the 
whole civil service, although no Administration would dare 
to revert to the spoils system. It caused such alarm among 
government employees, already unnerved by security tests, 
McCarthyism, and the baleful eye of the Republican 
member of the Civil Service Commission, that the Presi- 
dent had to issue a statement that he would not take 
advantage of the decision. But if it is sustained, Mr 
Eisenhower will find it harder to resist his party’s demand 
for spoils. 

If Mr Brownell wanted to prove that it is not partisan 
advantage but the improvement of the civil service which 
he has at heart, he might follow up his initial victory with 
an attack on the system of preferences for ex-servicemen 
which makes it almost impossible to get rid of incompetents. 
But the Department of Justice has tended to shy away 
from any legal test of veterans’ rights, no doubt out of a 
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healthy respect for their powerful lobby. Perhaps the task 
force just appointed by the new Hoover Commission to 
examine the civil service will produce a report bold enough 
to encourage Mr Brownell. 


Republican Appeasement ? 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S reported statement this week, 
P to Congressional leaders, that the United States will 
retaliate directly against Red China, if the Chinese renew 
the Korean ‘war or intervene in Indo-China, was a direct 
answer to the Democrats. For, picking up where the 
Republicans left off a year ago, they had been accusing the 
President of appeasement of the Communists because he 
is bringing home two of the eight divisions of American 
troops in Korea. His statement, which had been implicit 
in earlier remarks both by him and by Mr Dulles, makes 
it clear that he is no more ready than was Truman to 
countenance aggression in the Far East, but that he intends 
to choose his own ground on which to fight. Nevertheless 
the withdrawal of the troops, as both President Rhee and 
General Chiang Kai-shek realise with chagrin, also makes 
it clear that the United States has no intention of starting 
to fight again unless the Communists force it to do so. 

Further details have thus been filled in of the President’s 
new defence policy, the outcome of combining a desire for 
economy with a growing belief that an armed truce can, 
and must, be expected all the world over for many years. 
This seems in effect to mean that the President plans to 
maintain a strong mobile striking force, armed with the 
latest weapons, centred on the United States, but with 
outposts within easy reach of the Communist perimeter—in 
Japan and Europe particularly. But the perimeter itself 
will be manned by, and such fighting as has to be done (in 
Indo-China for example) will be the responsibility of, local 
troops. 

These troops will continue to be supplied with weapons 
from the United States, but on a smaller scale. Indo-China 
directly and through the French has had almost $2 billion 
worth in the last four years, and 30 per cent of the current 
year’s foreign aid funds are earmarked for the Far East. 
The military aid director from the Defence Department 
told reporters at the beginning of January that there was 
still some $11 billion worth of aid to be delivered to foreign 
military forces under existing appropriations. These 
deliveries will take about two years to complete but, when 
that is done, the main American contribution to these forces 
will have been made and only replacements will still be 
offered. This means that from now on Congress need 
only be asked for “ relatively small contributions for military 
aid,” which is in practice all there would be any likelihood 
of Congress providing. 


From Steer to Steak 


EAT, which was 1953’s toughest farm problem, came 
M to the President’s rescue at the year’s end, for it was 
largely thanks to meat that he was able to say in his broad- 
cast this week that “the fantastic paradox of farm prices 
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on a toboggan slide, while living costs soared skyward, has 
ceased.” For the November downturn in the cost of living, 
the first for eight months, resulted mainly from a decline in 
meat prices, while the December upturn in farm prices, 
the first for seven months, came from a rise in the prices 
received for meat animals. This probably means that in 
December the fall in the cost of living was halted ; if so, 
this will bear out the Department of Agriculture’s recent 
contention that retail meat prices do in fact’ reflect the 
prices paid to farmers and that the middlemen are not the 
scalpers that farmers and housewives like to think they are. 

The Department of Agriculture’s study was initiated in 
September, on Congre vional insistence, as part of the 
attempt to satisfy the disgruntled cattlemen who were 
struggling with a drought on top of a two-year decline in 
the price of beef ; it had fallen by about 20 per cent in the 
past twelve months. One of the reasons, the department 
found, why housewives did not seem to be benefiting 
much was that prosperity has given them the habit of 
buying only the best. The steers which western cattlemen 
were being fotced, by lack of fodder, to flood on the market 
were low-grade animals more suitable for sausages than for 
steaks, and were seldom seen on fresh meat counters. The 
department’s other explanation was that meat middlemen’s 
costs were fixed, except in so far as they have increased like 
other people’s ; wages of everyone from slaughterer to 
butcher’s boy had gone up and so had transport and other 
charges. This in fact means that meat handlers’ profits 
on each pound sold have probably gone down, since the 
margins allowed for marketing costs, on choice beef at 
least, did not rise last year. However, on all cuts of 
beef the margin in 1953 was 25 cents a pound, compared 
with 20 cents in 1949 ; the share of the retail price going 
to the farmer declined over the period from 70 per cent to 
64 per cent, 

Actual retail profits on beef should be substantial, for 
total consumption a head went up from §5 pounds in 1951 
to 75 pounds in 1953 and is only expected to fall slightly 
this year ; the average price of a pound of beef was about 
70 cents last year, compared with 90 cents in 1952. Such 
a demonstration of the stimulating effect of falling prices 
on consumption may make the cattlemen temper ‘their 
demands for government support to keep cattle prices high. 
In any case the decline in cattle prices appears to have been 
arrested, as has its basic cause, the steady increase in the 
number of cattle on farms which began as a result of 1990's 
high meat prices. 


Rain, Rain, Go To— 


T must be refreshing for a federal bureau to be told that 
| it is not spending enough money. A committee of 
private meteorologists has concluded that the methods of 
the US Weather Bureau will always be twenty to forty 
years behind the times if it does not secure a larger appro- 
priation ; it has “ carried frugality to the point of diminish- 
ing returns.” The bureau costs the American people 18 
cents a head a year to run, compared with 20 cents a head 
in Britain, 47 cents in the Soviet Union, and §0 cents a 
head in Canada. The committee also recommends that the 
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bureau strive to bring in younger experts, pursue a more 
vigorous programme of research, and decentralise its activi- 
ties. Its first electronic computers will be installed this year. 


It is the arguments of the other countries represented on 
the International Civil Aviation Organisation, however, not 
those of its own advisory committee, which have persuaded 
the Administration to modify its decision to withdraw its 
weather ships from the Atlantic. One of the American 
complaints has been that the cost was excessive since the 
weather moves, in general, from west to east and Europe 
therefore secured most of the benefits of the observations 
taken. 

This characteristic of the weather is the basis for the 
headline catching suggestion of Captain Orville, the head 
of a new committee to evaluate methods of controlling the 
weather, that some day it may be possible to cause drought 
or torrential rains over Russia, while the Soviet Union 
could retaliate, in the newly literal cold war, only over 
Alaska or western Canada. 


3 . ‘ . . . > 
Mr Orville, it is clear, is no scoffer at the claims of the 
professional rainmakers, who in 19§2 shot silver iodide into 
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the clouds over 400 million acres, mostly farms and ranches 
in the drought-ridden west. This is approximately a fifth 
of the area of the continental United States, but the cost is 
30 low—r cent to 17 cents an acre—that even farmers who 
are still sceptical may consider it worthwhile to be on the 
safe side. The weathermen are also being called upon to 
refill city reservoirs (although New York City abandoned 
the experiment because it brought so many damage suits 
from resort owners and farmers), to find water for hydro- 








% 
electric plants, to increase the mountain snow-packs and 
fight forest fires. 


Scientists remain fiercely divided on whether rainfall can 
be increased as much as the rainmakers claim, and some 
believe that it will never be possible to conduct a really 
conclusive test until there is federal control. At present 
one man’s rain may be another’s silver iodide. It-will be 
one of the main jobs of the Orville Committee to determine 
whether federal legislation is desirable or necessary. The 
weather clearly moves in inter-state commerce, but the 
rainmakers prefer the easier rein of state control, and ten 
states have already passed such legislation. Three have 


gone further and laid claim to all the moisture suspended 
over their land. 


Lift for Letters 


LYING the first-class mail, which is a commonplace in 

Europe and Canada, is still in the experimental stage 
in America. In October, four airlines agreed to carry first- 
class letters and postcards between Chicago and New York 
and Chicago and Washington whenever they had space 
available at 20 cents or less a ton-mile, compared with the 
minimum of 45 cents a ton-mile for regular air mail, 
Although the cost to the Post Office is no greater than send- 
ing the mail by train, letters have been arriving a day 
earlier and an extension of the scheme to western cities is 
now being considered. Only the railways object, although 
the airlines have some qualms about the effect on their 
regular airmail revenue when the public begins to realise 
that a 3-cent stamp may be as speedy a messenger as a 
6-cent one. 

But even the regular airmail rates are being scrutinised 
by the new team at the Post Office, which has a $440 million 
deficit to liquidate, as well as a mission to improve postal 
services which it considers are twenty years behind the 
times. Regular air mail is carried by 27 airlines at rates 
fixed by the Civil Aeronautics Board, which vary from 45 
cents a ton-mile for the big four to as. muchsas $2.58 a ton- 
mile on remote, non-competitive routes. Such variations 
seemed unreasonable, and not long ago the Post Office 
afinounced that on competitive routes it- would give its 
business to the lines with the lowest rates, particularly as 
the outright subsidies paid to some lines are now the 
responsibility of the CAB. The effect of this order was to 
send six smaller lines to the CAB with a petition to allow 
them to reduce their rates, lest the big four swallow up the 
lion’s share of the traffic. Not only has this been granted, 
but the CAB has announced, as the Post Office had hoped, a 
full re-examination of the mail rate structure of the thirteen 
trunk airlines. 

On short hauls, arrangements are being worked out with 
buses. But however great the savings, they are not likely 
to bring lower charges. The Post Office has raised all the 
rates it is allowed to alter, and still hopes that Congress 
will act on its appeal for increases in the rest, although this 
is not likely until after-the election. It may be as long as 
four or five years before the bulk of long-haul first-class mail 
is carried by air at rates, for letters, somewhere between 
the present 6 cents for air mail and 3 cents for first class. 
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The World Overseas 


Iran Tries to Catch Up 


FTER just under a year of ruptured relations, the 

Iranian Embassy has this week reopened its doors in 
London. As a gesture in favour of better relations in 1954, 
The Economist greets the newly arrived diplomats by the 
name that they prefer—as Iranians instead of Persians. (The 
choice of word does not alter its belief that the speaker of a 
language has a right to choose his own vocabulary, and that 
Persia is as good an English word as Germany or Greece.) 
The Iranians are welcomed but not envied, for the decisions 
that lie ahead of them are awkward ones ; they are decisions 
which, if they are to restore Iran’s financial and political 
stability by restarting revenue from oil on any scale, are 
bound to touch Iranians in general upon the raw to an 
extent which Westerners, with their very different scale of 
values, find it hard te conceive. 

Two and a half years ago, when Iran handed power to 
Dr Mossadegh, it held a comfortably strong hand in the 
realm of oil negotiations. Its desire for a bigger say in the 
management of its biggest industry was backed by the 
whole of Asia and a sweeping majority of the rest of the 
world. Since then, it has weakened this hand by following 
the blind impulses of an old man who disdained all con- 
siderations other than that of getting rid of the profitable 
British in the south as he had got rid of the unprofitable 
Russians in the north, and who was ignorant not only of 
oil technicalities but of the basic facts of world trade. As 
a result, Iran today is in poor case. With few backward 
looks, .the world oil trade-has moved on without it; as 
long ago as 1951, world oil production, including Iran, was 
10.7 million barrels daily in the first half of the year, and in 
the second half 10.8 million barrels, excluding Iran. Today, 
again excluding Iran, there is an immediate world surplus 
productive capacity of crude oil amounting to about 1.5 
million barrels daily. For a would-be seller, pushing back 
into a buyers’ market is mever an easy or convenient 
operation. 

Secondly, not only Abadan refinery but the field and pipe- 
line apparatus at its back have suffered deterioration to an 
unknown extent. Corrosion is notoriously quick to affect 
idie catalytic cracking plants ; long pipes such as the crude 
oil lines from field to refinery or—from Agha Jari and Gach 
Saran fields—direct to the loading jetties at Bandar Shah- 
pur, are likely to become coated with sulphurous and other 
deposits if little used ; power houses and transport fleets 
need regular overhauls that have not been forthcoming for 
lack of spare parts. The whole apparatus will be expensive 
to put back into working order, and the Iranians, as a result 


of the depredations on their Treasury caused by Dr 
Mossadegh’s barren policy, have no funds with which to de 
the job. In a word, the world is in no hurry for Iran’s oil; 
the real need for haste is all on the Iranian side. 

Yet there are some formidable bars to any Iranian step 
in the direction that would bring advantage. Even as a 
result of the experiences of the last two years, the heart 
that beats beneath the well-cut suit of the educated citizen 
is the same as ever. The chief emotions that regulate it are 
wo: a national pride that is based on an eleventh-century 
epic—the Shahnameh—which all can quote with polished 
ease and disconcerting confidence, and an overwhelming 
imagination that sees lurking in every proposition the 
involved and cunning motives that grace its own thoughts. 
All Iranians therefore love to parry but hate to thrust. They 
prefer never to have to make any concrete proposals for 
action. Yet they are in, or near to, a pass in which no other 
course is possible. For why should the West do the propos- 
ing? Its experiences in this field have been bitter and 
fruitless, and by its standards the matter presses only in so 
far as the western powers and oil companies wish to see a 
stable Middle East, and therefore want to encourage Iran 
to recover prosperity. 

Arfy proposals made by Teheran, however, must take 
into account some home truths that have been too little 
publicised up to date. If help—financial, technical or 
with marketing—is needed to get the industry onto its feet 
again, the first condition for which the helper will ask is 
some guarantee that any investment he may make is not 
going to expose him to losses. He is going to ask for iron- 
clad assurances that he is secure over a given period, that 
he will not suddenly find his rights questioned or his 
money in jeopardy. When Mr Harriman made his pro- 
posals in 1951, he ranked arrangements for efficient opera- 
tion before the compensation issue because, as he 
repeatedly put it to the Iranians, “ before compensation is 
worth talking about there must be ability to pay.” 

Apart from the difficulties of finding willing investors, 
the facts that Iranian pride now has to swallow are that 
without a foreign purchasing organisation Iran cannot 
make big money ; that no suitable purchasing organisation 
will come forward unless it can fix prices that do not 
jeopardise the other oil operations of its members ; that no 
one will want to go to the trouble of creating such an 
organisation unless there is some guarantee of an efficient 
operating organisation inside Iran, entailing, no doubt, 
guarantees of no political interference on the technical 
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side ; that all the companies capable of giving such help 
have, in various other countries, big investments of much 
the pattern of those the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company made 
in Iran, and that none are going to join in a settlement that 
might jeopardise’ the basis of their operations elsewhere ; 
and that the compensation issue is therefore an essential 
part of any settlement. Another fact, obvious to any 
westerner, is clear only to a-modicum of Iranians ; this is 
that, vociferously though Iranians say they hate the British, 
the compensation claim will be milder if the previous 
owner of the concession gets some of the new rights. The 
pace at which these thoughts will mature and blossom into 
action depends more on Iranians than on any foreigner. A 
brake upon the process will be applied by Tudeh partisans, 
by reactionaries such as Mullah Kashani and by would-be 
prime ministers such as Mr Husain Makki ; all these will 
try to influence the issue so long as they are vouchsafed 
freedom to shout. 


China Through Soviet Eyes 


INCE Stalin’s death there have been great changes in 
Sino-Soviet relations. Not only was the Soviet aid to 
China’s industrialisation stepped up, but the whole 
treatment of Chinese topics by Moscow’s propaganda has 
altered. Up to last March Mao Tse-ting could not be 
placed on the same pedestal as Stalin. With the latter’s 
departure, however, and the struggle among his successors 
the star of Mao has been rising on the Communist horizon. 
Four years ago Mao and Chou En-lai were going to Moscow 
as jumior partners. Today China and its leaders are 
presented as equals. The new approach was well illustrated 
by the telegram sent to Mao last month on the occasion of 
his sixtieth birthday by the Central Committee of the Soviet 
Communist party. Such warm and eulogistic greetings have 
not been sent from Moscow for many a year. Mao is shown 
not only as a practitioner, but also as a theoretician of 
Marxism and Leninism, and thus implicitly as a potential 
arbiter in disputes within the Communist bloc. 

Indeed Mao’s birthday was celebrated in Russia with 
probably greater pomp than that of any living Soviet leader. 
Mao’s selected works are now being published simul- 
taneously in China and the Soviet Union and the appearance 
of the fourth volume has given all Soviet papers the oppor- 
tunity to praise his great achievements. The Soviet 
illustrated weekly Ogonyok devoted much of its space to 
Mao and his country. A full-page portrait of the Chinese 
leader is accompanied by a short story in which Mao is 
covered with a mantle of greatness reminiscent of Stalin. 
Indeed, since other Chinese leaders do not get the same 
amount of publicity, it could be said that the post-Stalinist 
ban on the “ cult of the individual ” does not apply in the 
case of Mao Tse-tung. 

Comment on the affairs of China is by no means limited to 
praises of its leader. An increasing amount of space is 
devoted to China’s economic development, to its industrial- 
isation drive and to Soviet participation in it. The evidence, 
however, is too fragmentary to allow a definite assessment 
of the scale of Soviet assistance. Outside sources have put 
the number of Soviet experts working in China at as high 
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as half a million. The figure sounds fantastic and it probably 
includes the old White Russian emigrés in Manchuria and 
Shanghai. On the other hand, a heavy two-way traffic is 
going on between the Soviet Union and its ally. In addi- 
tion to planners and highly qualified experts, skilled Soviet 
workmen are now-also sent to China. They are particularly 
active in coal mines and in the building of steel mills and 
power stations. 

Chinese specialists and workmen travel in the opposite 
direction. Chinese students now form the largest foreign 
group in Soviet universities. Chinese engineers and 
apprentices are spread throughout Soviet metallurgical 
plants. They are particularly numerous in the Krivi Rog ; 
this can be gathered from the fact that they have their own 
bands and choirs there. With official delegates, planners 
and experts travelling to and fro, the newly launched 
daily Moscow-Peking express, which takes nine days over 
the journey, is not likely to lack passengers. 

The crucial issue, however, is how much of the scarce 
Soviet heavy equipment can be spared for China’s Five- 
Year Plan. Last summer the Russians agreed to help in 141 
major construction projects. As if to underline its growing 
interest, the Soviet Union last month sent an important 
delegation to the ceremony celebrating the completion of 
two steel-mills and one blast furnace at Anshan, China’s 
steel centre. The delegation was headed by Russia’s top 
metallurgist, the. recently appointed vice-premier, I. F. 
Tevossian. But early everything cannot be settled in the 
festive mood of ceremonial openings. The bulk of Soviet 
aid is concentrated in North China and particularly in 
Manchuria, which is playing in China’s industrialisation the 
same role as the Donbas played in the Soviet. But even 
there investments must take longer to mature than in other 
parts of the Soviet bloc. Soviet planners cannot afford to 
supply too much heavy equipment for the insatiable Chinese 
market. A Chinese delegation has just reached Moscow to 
discuss the trade agreement for the current year and both 
sides will bargain hard. But frictions must be veiled with 
Chinese ceremonial. They will be pushed into the back- 
ground since each side is aware that it cannot afford a break 
in the present international situation. At this stage it would 
be idle to expect a breakdown in the Moscow-Peking 
traffic. 


Italy and American Aid 


[FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT] 


TALY, stripped of its colonies by the Peace Treaty, has 
no Indo-China. Its quota of American aid is therefore 
considerably lower than that of France. Until June 30, 
1950, it was just over half of the French share ; thereafter 
it declined and for fiscal year 1954 (ending June 30, 1954), 
it will be about $325 million—less than 30 per cent of what 
France will get. 

At present, the main source of dollars is the Defence 
Support Programme, which makes available raw materials, 
mostly from dollar sources, to industries engaged in produc- 
ing goods and armaments for the defence programme. 
These supplies are paid for in lire by the Italian manufac- 
turer and the proceeds administered by the Italian Govern- 
ment as counterpart funds. These are used mostly for the 
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opening up of the south and other backward areas, but also 
as a means of financing the modernisation of certain indus- 
tries, particularly steel, at a low rate of interest. The loans 
are then repaid direct to the Cassa del Mezzogiorno, the 
Government Corporation for the Development of the South. 
Although nominally made available for military purposes, 
defence support aid can best be regarded as a contribution 
to the improvement of Italian industry and agriculture. 

The administration of counterpart advances has been to 
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some extent thwarted by the cumbrous and bureaucratic 
Italian banking system through which they are issued, and 
they have tended -to benefit mainly the state corpora- 
tions and industrial monopolies which dominate the Italian 
economy. But there is no question about the magnitude of 
the effort involved. Some £60 million has been made avail- 
able to the Cassa del Mezzogiorno, and that sum, added to 
the Italian Government’s own contribution, has resulted in 
land reclamation, road and house construction and the pro- 
vision of public utilities in the south on a scale dwarfing the 
achievements of any previous regime. Similarly, it is largely 
thanks to American assistance that Italy now has a steel 
industry which stands a chance of competing with its British 
and German competitors, at least in the home market. 

Equally important has been the American contribution to 
Italy’s chronic unemployment problem. The Cassa’s 
schemes and other public works have of course provided 
work, ‘directly and indirectly, on a vast scale. To some 
extent, these results are offset by the need to lay off workers 
from the heavy industries which Mussolini’s policy of 
autarky had so rashly inflated, since part of the dismissals 
were due to the introduction of more modern plant. 

But the main stimulus to industrial production will in 
future come from offshore orders. Those so far placed 
amount to almost $400 million and it is estimated that, over 
the next two years, they will constitute 56 per cent of total 
Italian arms production. They will provide employment 
this year for 30,000 workers and gradually for as many as 
go,ooo. Work has been spread over all industrial areas, 
from Milan and Turin down to Naples. The main items 
to be produced are ships, ammunition and aircraft, but there 
are to be a good many civilian vehicles and a good deal of 
electronic equipment as well. The bulk of the money will 
be received only after delivery ; $10 million was paid in the 
US fiscal year 1953 ; $155 million is expected this year. 
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Italy’s dollar gap, curiously enough, is now the least im- 
portant aspect of its total deficit, though in the immediate 
postwar years its dollar gap was just as wide as its neigh- 
bours’. The tourist trade is now flourishing. Last year 
Italy had eight million visitors, including half a million 
Americans. Dollar imports are declining. Machinery and 
cotton are available from non-dollar sources. Moreover, 
Italy has just concluded an agreement with the Russians for, 
among other things, grain and petrol, and it has had a 
bumper domestic wheat crop. Lastly its miscellaneous 
exports to America are slowly rising, and as usual there is a 
net balance on invisible transactions with the dollar area. 

The only fly in the ointment is the deficit with the Euro- 
pean Payments Union (EPU) running at about $1 million 
a day ; but rather than close this gap by reducing imports 
from the EPU countries Italy has chosen instead to reduce 
its imports from the United States. Presumably the justifi- 
cation for this choice is that only a portion of the EPU 
deficit has to be paid in gold, while the rest is a credit 
granted by its EPU partners. In its latest report* on Italy, 
the OEEC suggests that the deterioration of Italy’s trade 
balance with EPU is due very largely to the impact of the 
trade liberalisation programme. Italy has liberalised as 
much as 99.45 per cent of its imports from the EPU area 
and, in consequence, they have increased substantially. On 
the other hand, because of the failure of both France and 
Britain to ease their import restrictions correspondingly, 
Italian exports continue to suffer. 

As will be seen from Table II, Italy obtained $245 million 
(including spending by US troops) in the American fiscal 
year 1953 and hopes to pocket $325 million in 1954. In 
the fiscal year 1953 its deficit on current account with the 
dollar area (Table I) was in the neighbourhood of $130 
million and its gold and dollar payments to the EPU were 
perhaps $80 million. Broadly speaking, therefore, American 
aid plus military expenditure in Italy was more than enough 
to cover its total gold and dollar deficit with these two areas. 


TABLE H—US AID AND MILITARY EXPENDITURE 
(Receipts in million dollars) 
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Lastly, Italy uses American funds to stop the gap in its 
national budget. In the fiscal year 1953 the deficit was 
(if banking and funding operations are excluded) 643 
milliard lire out of a total expenditure of 2,530 milliard. 
(One dollar = 625 lire.) Of this deficit 120 milliard was 
provided by American counterpart funds, derived from the 
Defence Support Programme. Last year the figure was 
over 200 milliard. The balance of the deficit is met by 
the issue of public loans and advances from the Bank of 
Italy. Strictly speaking, the schemes undertaken with 
counterpart funds are not necessary. To that extent, Italy 
could diminish its budget deficit. But, from the broader 
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political point of view, Italy can only survive as a democracy 
and ally of the West if it is helped to raise the deplorably 
low standard of living in the south and lay the foundations 
for the wider industrialisation of the country as a whole 
without which it will be condemned to lag permanently 
behind its more prosperous neighbours. 

Whether American aid has achieved its main objectives, 
however, is doubtful. Admittedly, economic and political 
collapse has been avoided and industrial production is 
increasing steadily. But the lack of a strong centre majority 
is increasing the pull which the extremes are able to exert. 
Italy can only emerge as a modern state, with the influence 
which its intelligent and numerous population deserves, if 
it can evolve a modern administration, banking and retail 
system and a measure of free competition-which state control 
of industry and finance and the growth of monopoly (the two 
factors are Closely interrelated) have combined to stifle. 
Unfortunately, there is no party with all or even most of 
these aims On its programme. And American aid, by work- 
ing through existing Italian machinery, has to a large extent 
consolidated the existing stratification. It is this basic lack 
of a flexible economic system which makes Italy one of the 
weakest members of the Western camp. 


Oil Prospects in Australia 


FROM OUR MELBOURNE CORRESPONDENT 


USTRALIANS may perhaps be forgiven for showing 
such unrestrained enthusiasm at the discovery of oil in 
the remote Exmouth Gulf region of Western Australia, for 
up to the present not a single oil seepage had been dis- 
covered in the country’s three million square miles. 
Although the strike may not have surprised the geologists 
who have spent many long years conjuring up the possi- 
bilities of the likely oil-bearing regions of the Common- 
wealth, it nevertheless came as a tremendous surprise 
especially to investors who saw their holdings of Ampol 
shares taken to fabulous heights. 

A major oil discovery in Western Australia would un- 
doubtedly transform the whole pattern of the Australian 
economy. In 19§2, Australia imported 5.7 million tons of 
petroleum products of a value of £794 million. If the 
Exmouth Gulf discovery leads to the development of a 
field producing oil in large commercial quantities, Australia 
might find itself an exporter, instead of an importer of oil, 
with a consequent direct saving in foreign exchange. 

In addition, a major discovery of oil would of itself bring 
many millions of new capital to the country for the develop- 
ment of the field (or fields) and all the ancillary services 
connected with the refining and distribution of the product 
But dreams must remain dreams until there is further 
evidence that oil is really in Western Australia in the 
quantities that the promoters and investors hope for. 

But pending the announcement of further developments 
from Exmouth Gulf, it is interesting to survey the pains- 
taking efforts by geologists whose work in recent years 
made possible the discovery of the first oil flow in Australia 
last December. Much of the credit for the “find” is 
due to Dr H. G. Raggatt, secretary of the Commonwealth 
Department of National Development and Mr J. M. 
Rayner, the chief geophysicist of the Commonwealth Bureau 
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of Mineral Resources, who five years ago were struck by 
the similarity between parts of Western Australia and cer- 
tain oil bearing areas in the United States in which no sign 
of oil was apparent at the surface. 

These men were convinced that two districts in Western 
Australia—the north-west area between Carnarvon and 
Onslow, and in the Fitzroy Basin area of the Kimberleys— 
were those most likely to yield oil in the Australian main- 
land. They were satisfied that these areas were worth 
examination, including the use of the geophysical techniques 
which had been so successfully used in the United States. 
The faith of the geologists and geophysicists has been 
amply justified by the discovery of an oil flow after only 
two months drilling. “ Miraculous” was the official 
description given to the finding of oil at the first try, for 
even with the improved exploration methods of today, the 
average of suctessful “ wildcats,” that is, wells drilled in 
unproven areas, is only one in five. 

At the other end of the Australian continent, at Roma, 
in Southern Queensland, the search for oil, begun half a 
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century ago, is continuing. Natural gas was accidentally 
discovered in 1900 when deepening an artesian bore and 
since then more than §0 test wells have been drilled. Com- 
mercial production has never been achieved despite the 
discovery of many traces of oil and gas. The company at 
present drilling at Roma, Australian Associated Oil, recently 
encountered oil sands, but no oil has been produced because 
of lack of pressure in the formation. 

It is in New Guinea, not the mainland of Australia, that 
the experts are predicting that oil will be discovered in 
large quantities before very long. The search for oil in 
New Guinea has been proceeding since 1919 and today two 
major oil companies, Anglo-Iranian and Standard Vacuum, 
are jointly engaged in testing at Omati, in Western Papua. 
They are operating through two subsidiaries, Australasian 
Petroleum Pty., Ltd., and Island Exploration Pty., Ltd., 
and a fifth interest in the enterprise is held by Oil Search, 
Ltd., an Australian company. 

These two companies have persisted in their current 
search since 1938 and have so far spent about {11 million. 
They are planning to spend another £2.5 million next year. 
Seven holes have been drilled to an aggregate depth of 
over 61,000 feet. Gas was recently encountered at the 
Omati test at 13,700 feet but with the jamming of a bit in 
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the drill pipe it has temporarily been impossible to deter- 
mine its significance. In the meantime, Australian investors 
have been fired by the prospects of the Western Australian 
experience being repeated in New Guinea and have been 
taking the Oil Search shares from 6s. to 20s. Oil fever is 
new to Australia. Another favourable development any- 
where on the mainland or in New Guinea would cause the 
Stock Exchange boom to revive with renewed frenzy. 


Zik’s Comeback 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NIGERIA 

HE significance of Dr Azikiwe’s overwhelming victory 

in Nigeria’s eastern regional elections can be appre- 
ciated only by recalling the circumstances that led to the 
dissolution of the eastern House of Assembly. When the 
first elections were held under the Macpherson constitu- 
tion, in 1951, Dr Azikiwe stood, not for a seat in the 
eastern region—his own home and the birthplace of his 
party, the National Council for Nigeria and the Cameroons 
—but for one of the Lagos seats in the western region. 
He and other members of his party won the five Lagos 
seats ; but only two of them could be chosen to represent 
the region in the central House of Representatives, and the 
Action Group, which won a majority in the western region 
as a whole, chose not to elect Dr Azikiwe. Nigeria’s most 
prominent politician and nationalist, therefore, remained 
free from any responsibilty for making the new constitution 
work. 

A year ago, he staged a constitutional crisis in the East, 
evidently in order to pave the way for his own return to 
power. In the eastern region his party had secufed a 
majority, not so sweeping as that won at the recent elections 
but one that was 
rapidly increased by 
the adherence of 
independents. The 
National Council con- 
sequently formed the 
regional executive 
council, and three 
members of the party 
were sent to the 
central Council of 
Ministers in Lagos. 
But towards the end 
of 1952, after various 
private party meet- 
ings, these central and regional Ministers were suddenly 
attacked by their own party, for not—it was alleged—follow- 
ing party policy. The Ministers themselves stood firm, but 
when the eastern House of Assembly refused to consider 
any government business its dissolution became inevitable. 
In the meantime, the three central Ministers, whose expul- 
sion from the National Council had been secured by Zik, 
formed a new party in opposition, and it is this party—the 
National Independence Party—which has just been so 
heavily defeated at the polls. Dr Azikiwe resigned his 
Lagos seat to stand for election to the eastern House, 
and his party has won 72 out of the 97 seats. Thirteen of 
the 97 are allotted to the Cameroons, so that the opposition 
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to the National Council, consisting of the National Inde- 
pendence party and the United National party in alliance, 
have only 12 seats between them. Moreover, Mr Nwapa, 
one of the leaders of the breakaway party and Minister of 
Commerce and Industries in the central Council, was badly 
defeated, though Professor Ita, another leader, was returned. 

The result of the election, however, represents more 
than the return of Zik—who may shortly be seen in the 
central government. At the London conference on the 
constitutional crisis last August, Mr Nwapa and his party 
were in favour of a strong central government with reduced 
control by the regions. Their defeat, therefore, emphasises 
once again how strong are the tendencies in Nigeria towards 
regionalism and against a unified federal state. 

In a week or two this main issue of Nigeria’s future will 
again come to the fore when the constitutional conference 
is reconvened in Lagos. The agreement so hardly won at 
the London conference last August over the principle of a 
federal Nigeria may be lost if a compromise cannot be 
reached over the Lagos award: It will be remémbered that 
last August the northerners, who for some years had 
apparently acquiesced in Lagos’s inclusion in the western 
region, suddenly demanded, largely on economic grounds, 
that Lagos should be the federal capital. The Action Group 
is convinced that this sudden change of heart was in revenge 
for the Lagos crowd’s booing of the northern members of 
the House of Representatives last March when the latter 
succeeded in postponing the decision on self-government by 
1956. It may be, however, that the northerners had 
become very doubtful of the good will of the western and 
eastern regions in a federation, and that the Lagos issue 
precipitated their distrust. Mr Lyttelton’s decision also 
hastened the disruption of the alliance formed against the 
North by the Action Group and the National Council last 
March. The latter accepted. Mr Lyttelton’s decision that 
Lagos should be the federal capital, and the Action Group 
held this strongly against them. The alliance was formally 
ended towards the end of November, but long before that 
both parties had been attacking each other in the Press. 


Agitation over Lagos 


Ever since the London conference the Action Group, lea 
by Mr Awolowo, has turned its entire party machinery on to 
agitating for a reversal of the Lyttelton award. Every day 
committees, tribal unions, town councils and societies—all 
supporters of the Action Group—pass unanimous resolu- 
tions that “ Lagos belongs to the West.” Even the Yoruba 
members of the National Council opposition in the Western 
House support the Action Group on this, against their 
party’s directive. The issue is primarily one of powerful 
Yoruba nationalism against the concept of a united Nigeria. 
Nor is it without some economic justification. 

In a balanced and well-prepared memorandum the Action 
Group has pointed out that the bulk of the western region’s 
trade comes to Lagos and would largely be lost to that 
region if the city revenues went to the Federal Government. 
It stated that goods for the North can pass through Apapa 
docks without let or hindrance, and that Warri, Burutu, and 
Port Harcourt are ports which also serve the North. It 
further suggested that Kafanchan in the North would be a 
more central and more strategically safe site for the federal 
capital. Alternatively it suggested that Apapa, the dock 
area, and Okoyi, the largely European residential area neat 
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Lagos, should be made federal territory and Lagos itself 
remain in the western region. The National Council. in 
reply, has pointed out that if the revenues of the West are 
badly affected. the Federal Government can always make a 
grant or readjust the allocation of the revenue. The 
Northern People’s Congress in faraway Kaduna has simply 
stated categorically that it is not prepared to reverse any of 
the decisions taken at the London conference. 

At the Lagos Town Council elections which took place 
early in November, the Area Council, a branch of the Action 
Group, won two-thirds of the seats, ostensibly on the slogan, 
“Lagos belongs to the West.” But a few days later at the 
by-election to the Western House of Assembly, caused by 
Dr Azikiwe’s resignation, the same electorate, with its usual 
whimsicality, put in a National Council candidate who was 
backing Lagos as the federal capital. 


Disillusionment in Rumania 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


GLANCE through the Rumanian press since the 

announcement of the new economic policy, on August 
22nd last year, shows how little has really changed. It is 
true that the main theme of the Rumanian press nowadays 
is “the Party’s and the Government’s care for the well- 
being of the working people.” There is much talk of 
raising agricultural output and consumer goods production, 
and “ decrees ” follow “ ministerial decisions ” designed to 
improve the standard of living. Nevertheless, the old diffi- 
culties with this same “ working people,” which, in the 
last instance, decided the Kremlin to reverse the emphasis 
of its policy, are still there. There are complaints about 
the failure of several important coal mines to fulfil their 
targets. In light industry seasonal textiles are not being 
turned out in sufficient quantities or at the right time. In 
agriculture the autumn sowing and ploughing was, as in 
previous years, behind schedule and the collection plan 
for autumn agricultural products was not fulfilled in many 
districts. 

Thus the “ incentives ” offered to the Rumanian working 
people within the framework of the new policy do not seem 
either adequate or effective. Why are the Rumanians so 
dissatisfied that they continue their passive resistance, in 
spite of the measures lately taken by the Communists to 
improve their lot? The main reasons do not lie in any 
politically organised opposition to the regime ; but rather 
in the discriminatory nature of the recent palliatives and 
in the mistrust aroused by Gheorghiu-Dej’s speech 
announcing the new policy. 


Somet hing for Everyone 


To the peasant, the Rumanian Communists have offered 
a series of concessions including the cancellation of arrears 
on the last year’s delivery quotas ; exemptions and reduc- 
tions of taxes ; and the promise that more industrial goods 
will be directed to the countryside. To the workers, the 


government has granted an income tax reduction of about 
a quarter for salaries of 400 lei a month, and about a third 
for those of 1,000 lei a month ; a decree to “ improve the 
wage-system, etc.”, and a promise of better fuel supplies. 
For everybody there was a “ major ” price reduction (whose 
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real importance is difficult to estimate as certain essential 
products such as white bread were more expensive in 
November than in August); a reduction in the cost of 
medicines, and X-rays provided by the supposedly “ com- 
pletely free health service ” ; and credits for the construc- 
tion of individual dwellings. 

These measures sound generous enough on paper, but 
in practice they are so arranged as to benefit only a small 
minority in each category. The new policy discriminates 
against the hitherto “ neglected” independent peasant in 
favour of the collective farmer, although it is the farmer 
who produces “75 per cent of the quantity of marketable 
grain,” as Gheorghiu-Dej admitted, and it is his confidence 
and co-operation the Communists want to win. Generally 
speaking, the benefits envisaged for collective farmers are 
double those proposed for the independent peasant ; thus 
the temporary nature of the new policy and the Com- 
munists’ determination to go ahead eventually with 
collectivisation are emphasised. Among the workers, those 
who benefit are first and foremost the stakhanovites and 
shock-workers. According to the decree on building credits 
“ the stakhanovites, ‘ medalists ’, State Prize winners, shock- 
workers, inventors and innovators ” are to be given priority. 
It is only after many more categories have been dealt with 
that the turn of “ those who live in unhealthy dwellings ” 
and of “large families occupying insufficient space,” is 
reached. But even if the ordinary worker came higher on 
the priority list, can he, earning as he does only an average 
of 400 lei a month, apply for the necessary credit of 25,000 
or 35,000 lei and accept an obligation to repay the whole 
sum at IO per cent interest over fifteen to twenty years ? 
If he does, he must deprive himself and his family of 
approximately a quarter of his inadequate salary. 


Revealing Figures 


At first Gheorghiu-Dej’s speech of August 22nd gave 
the impression that things were about to change for the 
better. But the Rumanians were soon disillusioned when 
they compared the few actual figures given by the Prime 
Minister, which represented the new targets for 1955, with 
the initial 1955 targets as established in the 1950 Five 
Year Plan. These showed that it is the targets for light 
industry which have been curtailed, and not, with the 
exception of electricity, those of heavy industry. Im oil 
production the original targets are even to be exceeded by 
one million tons. According to Gheorghiu-Dej about 
1,200 million lei will be invested in the textile and footwear 
industries by 1955, which will double the volume of foot- 
wear previously produced. But by the same year the 
output, according to him, will be 10 million pairs instead 
of the 20,700,000 initially planned to be produced with half 
the investments. 

An article in Scanteia on September 1oth commenting 
on the decisions of the Central Committee gave an illu- 
minating insight into the nature of the changes in Rumania. 
It stated that those who “ask the State to invest in the 
construction of even more factories are completely wrong ”; 
and it went on to explain that “ the experience of the Soviet 
people—the builders of Communism ” shows 
“that it is possible, with the same machinery, the same 
quantity of raw material and the same number of workers, 
to obtain more products, of a better quality and at a lower 
price.” This is called “the use of internal reserves,” and 
it offers the key to Rumania’s “ new economic policy.” 
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efficient running, 


argued the chief accountant. 


do with Powers-Samas punched-card accounting? ' 
that the annual cost of Powers-One equipment would 
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Debate on Death Duties 


‘Ee disentangle the skein of death duty law and 

practice in‘ this country is as laborious and as 
painful as picking oakum. Yet in recent months a 
number of institutions have eagerly taken on the con- 
vict’s task, by submitting memoranda* on estate duty 
anomalies to the Chancellor. This revival of interest 
in death duties was prompted by an announcement 
made by Mr Maudling in the closing stages of the 
debate on the 1953 Finance Act. He then told the 
Commons that the Chancellor had “ started a review 
of the death duties and of these anomalies that are 
arising, and particularly of the anomalies that are said 
to arise in the case of Section 55.” 

Section §5 and other sections of the 1940 Finance 
Act (passed without much debate at the time of Dun- 
kirk) are loosely worded but rigorously applied provi- 
sions designed to prevent an owner from escaping the 
full levy of death duties by transferring his assets to a 
private company over which he retains control. It is 
true that his shares in that company would be added 
to his estate in assessing death duties but, without 
special provisions, the value set on these shares would 
usually be lower than the actual value of the assets 
they represent. The primary object of these provisions 
was to prevent evasion. Legislation that unplugged 
these loopholes again could hardly be justified 
without far stronger evidence than the industrial and 
professional bodies have been able to produce. Their 
evidence and recommendations have been submitted to 
an informal committee of Treasury officials (in con- 





*They include, amongst others, memoranda from the Federation 
of British Industries, the National Union of Manufacturers, the 
Engineering Industries Association, the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in England and Wales, the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in Scotland, the Institute of Directors and the 
Institute of Taxation. 


sultation no doubt with their colleagues in the Inland 
Revenue) appointed by the Chancellor to examine the 
anomalies in the law. It may be doubted whether the 
Chancellor or the Economic Secretary foresaw that the 
occasion would be so joyously taken up by industrialists 
and accountants. They have laid down a barrage of 
memoranda aimed not merely at the difficult technical 
anomalies but also at the whole structure and level of 
death duties. 

But if the critics have taken a generous view of their 
briefs, they have also thrown into sharp relief the 
difference in the incidence of death duties on a share- 
holder in a public company and one in a private com- 
pany (whether he controls that company or not). The 
distinction is vital. The method of valuing quoted 
shares is simple and definite ; the Stock Exchange list 
is the authority. But shares in a private company can 
be valued only after a pull-devil-pull-baker argument 
between the Estate Duty Office and the executors of 
the estate. Moreover, when an owner of quoted shares 
dies, his executors may have to sell his shares but they 
will not normally affect the company by so doing ; its 
assets remain intact. If a shareholder in a private com- 
pany dies the business may lose not only his managerial 
services but also may be forced to accept the intrusion 
of an outside interest, possibly destroying the family’s 
control. 

The critics have centred their attack on this point. 
They have argued that the threat as well as the imposi- 
tion of death duties stunts the growth of family busi- 
nesses in this country. Unfortunately, there are few, if 
any, statistics on the role that the family business plays 
in the British economy ; and, to illustrate the effect that 
death duties can have upon their growth, those bodies 
submitting evidence have had to rely upon the random 
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evidence of case histories submitted by their members. 
Ata guess there are about 50,000 completely indepen- 
dent director controlled limited companies owning, 
perhaps, about one twelfth of all issued shares. But the 
importance of the family businesses threatened by the 
death duty axe should not be measured by their size 
but by the fact that they remain the source of recruit- 
ment for the great industrial enterprises of the future. 

Official statistics on the effect that death duties may 
have upon such small businesses are not entirely lacking. 
A report on Estate Duty and Family Businesses pub- 
lished in July, 1951 (Cmd. 8295), suggested that only 
in about one case in a hundred were “ non-trade ”’ assets 
“ insufficient ” to pay the whole of death duties incurred. 
This conclusion has been severely mauled by the critics, 
who have argued that executors, when they come to pay 
death duties, can hardly be expected to sell off all 
personal assets before they begin to realise some trading 
assets. The critics suggest that it would be fairer to 
say that at least one quarter of the businesses with assets 
worth more than £10,000 would have their activities 
affected by death duty payments. And it is certain 
that the exhaustion of liquid assets (or the need to secure 
a loan) to pay death duties would alone be sufficient to 
retard the activities of such a business. And obviously, 
prudence may impel a family (with few assets outside 
the business) to hold in liquid form resources that 
might otherwise have been employed in the business 
or to secure these funds from such finance companies as 
“ Edith.” 

Payment of death duties would present plenty of 
problems even if the sum to be paid were determinate. 
But this is not so. The over-riding principle governing 
the valuation of shares in a private company for death 
duty purposes is that they should be valued at the price 
they would fetch in an open market (which is hardly 
likely to exist) from a willing buyer (who is hardly likely 
to be there) at the time of the death of their owner. In 
arriving at this value the courts have effectively ruled 
that attention should be paid to the limited market that 
the shares may command ; but it is specifically provided 
that no reduction in the valuation should be made on the 
assumption that all the property has to be placed on the 
market at the same time. 

Without the test of the market place the value put 
on unquoted shares is little more than a guess based 
on hypothetical considerations. It usually turns out to 
be a compromise price reached after months of haggling 
between the Estate Duty Office and the executors. 
Normally in fixing the value of unquoted shares owned 
by a minority shareholder the Estate Duty Office, 
having taken note of any previous valuations or prices 
fetched in an actual sale, will base its valuation upon 
yield considerations. If the estate is large rather more 
attention will be given to asset values. If, in this atmo- 
sphere of the Oriental bazaar, the Estate Duty Office 
and the executors fail to agree, appeals can be made 
only to the High Court. Few executors have the 
courage, or the patience, or the money to take cases to 
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appeals. But, as a recent case—the first for more than 
15 years—showed, an uncompromising attitude of the 
Estate Duty Office can on occasion drive the executors 
in despair to the courts. The facts of this case, In Re 
Holt, deceased, would appeal to an Arab trader. While 
the executors revised their valuation of the shares from 
11s. 3d. to 17s. 2d. each, the Estate Duty Office cut 
its first estimate of 84s. 2d to 34s, and then to 25s. 
Finally, Mr Justice Danckwerts valued them at 19s. 
each. 

This case was seized upon by the critics of the Estate 
Duty Office as clear evidence that an independent 
tribunal should be set up, to which appeals on the valua- 
tion of unquoted shares could be made, leaving the 
courts to settle points of law. This suggestion is not 
new. It was made before the Evershed Committee on 
Supreme Court Practice and Procedure. In reluctantly 
rejecting the proposal, the Committee remarked : 


Fears were expressed that, with the establishment of the 
new body, the Estate Duty Office might become generally 
uncompromising in its attitude so that in the great 
majority of disputes the subject would feel compelled to 
go to the tribunal, whereas, in some of them, negotiation 
as at present would suffice. 


In answer to these fears, it has been pointed out that 
income tax inspectors are not usually more adarhant 
because appeals against their findings can be made to 
the General or Special Commissioners. 

The proposal that an appeal tribunal should be set up 
has been backed by suggestions thai probate on personal 
estate should be granted on the payment of a deposit 
(say, 25 per cent) of the duty on personal assets. In 
turn, this has been linked with the more far-reaching 
proposal that the proceeds arising from assets realised 
within one year of death should be substituted for 
probate values (as at the time of death) and the duty 
adjusted accordingly. There is no doubt that executors 
may have great difficulty—and may even face personal 
loss—in settling an estate while Stock Exchange prices 
are falling sharply. But this proposal, which would 
apply to quoted and unquoted shares alike, could cut 
as deeply at the heart of estate duty practice as another 
suggestion that the present system of charging estate 
duty at the highest rate (after allowing for “‘ marginal 
relief ”) over the whole of the estate, should be replaced 
by a sliding scale of duties charged on each slice of the 
estate, analogous to surtax assessments. 

The critics are, perhaps, on firmer ground when they 
turn their attention to the 1940 Finance Act. Family 
businesses almost invariably fall under the shadow of 
the provisions of this Act. Most of them are private 
companies, under the “ control” of not more than five 
persons. Section 46 applies specifically to such a com- 
pany. It provides that if at any time one of the share- 
holders has transferred property to the company and if 
he has received any “ benefits” from the company at 
any time within five years of his death, then when he 
dies part of the net assets of the company (based on a 
formula relating these “ benefits ” to the company’s net 
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income) are deemed to be part of his estate. And the 
company itself is liable for the duty on this part of the 
estate. While admitting that this provision has been so 
effective in preventing avoidance of death duty liabili- 
ties that it has seldom been applied, the critics urge that 
jt can seriously disrupt or prevent a bona fide reorgani- 
sation of a company. They suggest that the law should 
be amended so that this provision will be applied only 
when there has been a deliberate attempt to evade death 
duty payments, or that the Estate Duty Office, if 
informed of a reorganisation of a company’s structure, 
should use its discretion in operating this clause. 
Section §§ has also been under heavy fire. It has the 
effect of allowing the Estate Duty Office to value the 
interests of “controlling” shareholders in companies 
under the control of not more than five members as if 
they were personally owned assets and not share invest- 
ments. These interests must be valued on the basis of 
the slice they represent in the company’s assets 
(including goodwill), and not on the basis of their yield 
as investments. The first criticism aimed at this section 
is that the term “ controlling shareholder ” is too widely 
defined. Control is deemed to have been exercised if at 
any time within five years of his death the deceased 
shareholder had voting control, or if he had the right to 
receive a half or more of the debenture interest payable 
and dividends declared by the company, or if he owned 
or had the option to own) one half or more of the com- 
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pany’s shares and debentures. This definition can and 
does drag into the net shareholders who have acciden- 
tally and temporarily gained control. It has therefore 
been suggested that this section of the law should be 
invoked only when “control” has been deliberately 
exercised and, in particular, when the controlling share- 
holder has deliberately manipulated the company’s 
policy so as to debase the “ going concern ” value of his 
interests. The second criticism is that in valuing assets 
under Section 55, the Estate Duty Office shows more 
interest in the “ break-up” value of these assets than 
with their “going concern” value. The remedy sug- 
gested takes up Mr Maudling’s assertion that the Estate 
Duty Office does, in fact, take note of the company’s 
earning record and profits prospects (that is, it allows 
for “negative goodwill”) in valuing assets’ and pro- 
poses that it should be translated into a legal obligation. 

Where the memoranda have been confined to a review 
of the anomalies in the law on death duties, most of the 
criticisms and recommendations have some substance 
in them. Most of them are worth careful consideration 
by the Chancellor and his advisers. But this informal 
committee of inquiry cannot be expected—and almost 
certainly will not attempt—to deliver judgment on pro- 
posals that could rend the whole fabric of death duty 
practice. If death duties are high and sometimes arbi- 
trary, that does not carry such grave economic effects 
as excessive and inequitable taxation on incomes. 


Diesel Engines for the Motorist ? 


N Britain, as a previous article showed, the majority 
of heavy goods vehicles now being built are equipped 
with diesel engines. In medium-sized lorries, of between 
three and four tons unladen weight, petrol engines have 
still a slight lead. But below the three-ton limit, in this 
country, the diesel engine has as yet made little impres- 
sion. On the Continent, however, three motor car 
manufacturers now have diesel-engined cars in series 
preduction—the Mercedes 170 S-D, the Hansa Borg- 
ward 1800 c.c., and the Fiat 1900 c.c. Compared with 
petrol-engined cars, these cars offer a saving in fuel*of 
more than a third, at the cost of a higher initial price, 
greater weight, a lower maximum speed and much more 
sluggish acceleration. Though it is believed that 
Standard may soon offer a diesel engine as an alternative 
in a passenger vehicle—perhaps its estate car /—most 
British motor manufacturers are still cautious about the 
chances of the diesel, even in commercial vans. 

In British goods vehicles of less than three tons 
weight, the battle is not by any means one-sided. 
Reference was made in the earlier article to the very 
economical Bedford truck with a petrol engine of 
110 bhp and a total unladen weight of less than three 
tons (thus bringing it within the limit for which a road 


speed of 30 mph is allowed) and to the new Ford “ Cost- 
Cutter ” engine. In connection with the latter, interest- 
ing figures have recently been published by The 
Commercial Motor of tests with a lorry, comparing the 
classic Ford V.8 engine, now superseded, the new 
“‘Cost-Cutter,” and the Perkins P.4 diesel, which can 
also be fitted. The 4-cylinder “ Cost-Cutter” gives 
45.3 ton-miles per gallon, against 23.2 for the V.8, with 
performance a shade better and lower maintenance 
costs. By comparison with the Perkins diesel, on a test 
run with one stop per mile, the “ Cost-Cutter” gave 
12.9 mpg, against 19.65 with the Perkins diesel. But 
the ‘“‘Cost-Cutter” gave significantly better per- 
formance—reaching 30 mph from rest in 21.9 sec., 
against 29.6 sec. for the diesel ; and the petrol engine 
was 2} cwt. lighter, so that, for the same all-up weight, 
the pay load would be almost 5 per cent higher. 

In the struggle for fuel economy, the Americans (who 
have less cause for interest in the diesel engine, because 
of the much lower level of fuel prices in the USA) 
continue to make remarkable advances with the petrol 
engine, and are achieving results with large passenger 
cars that are well ahead of those of similar vehicles in 
Europe. There is a general tendency to use 
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hemispherical combustion chambers and high com- 
pression ratios, both of which give greater thermal 
efficiency and thus both higher power and lower fuel 
consumption per horse power hour. A fleet of Cadillac 
cars driven in and around Detroit on continuous test to 
an exacting time-schedule is reported to be recording 
over 23 mpg ; and Mr. Zeder of Chrysler has reported 
results of a test engine, operating at a compression ratio 
of 12.6 to 1 and recording 0.355 lb of fuel per bhp-hour, 
which, as he argues, “makes any diesel with which we 
are acquainted seem a veritable gluttcn for fuel.” 


* 


The economic case for a diesel-engined car in Conti- 
| markets is stronger than in this country. Petrol 
and diesel fuel is often substantially cheaper than petrol. 
The Mercedes diesel is an alternative to the petrol 
engined 170 S-V., and comparison of the two is 
lluminating. Both engines have a capacity of 1,767 cc ; 
the petrol engine develops 45 bhp at 3,600 rpm, the 
diesel 40 bhp at 3,200 rpm. The top gear ratio is the 
same for both (4.125 to 1) ; the diesel car is quoted as 
1 cwt heavier than the petrol version. For the petrol 
version, a maximum speed of 72 mph is claimed, with 
a cruising speed of 68 mph ; for the diesel, the maxi- 
mum speed is 62 mph, which is also quoted as the 
cruising speed. Fuel consumption of 30 mpg at a 
speed of 43 mph for the petrol version compares with 
46 mpg of diesel fuel at 37 mph—a comparison less 
favourable to the diesel than one would have expected. 
The difference in acceleration and hill climbing ability 
between the two models is more pronounced than the 
difference in maximum speeds. The difference in retail 
price between the two models is 1,000 DM (say £90) or 
12 per cent. The Borgward diesel saloon is powered 
by an engine of similar size and output to the Mercedes, 
and no doubt gives similar performance. The Fiat 
1,900 cc diesel saloon has a rather larger engine, though 
the power claimed is no greater (40 bhp at 3,200 rpm); 
but the considerably higher maximum speed of 75 mph 
is quoted for it, plus a fuel consumption of 40 mpg. To 
British tastes, this would seem to be a rather more 
acceptable compromise than the two German cars offer. 
What developments can be expected ? In order to 
better the position of the diesel engine in competition 
with the petrol engine, savings in weight and cost are 
obviously needed, even at the sacrifice of some of the 
fuel economy. A substantial saving in cost could of 
course be expected if diesel engines came into produc- 
tion in quantities of the same order as petrol engines. 
The fuel injection equipment, in particular, has not yet 
been subject to the development of -mass production 
technique, which could certainly yield major savings. 
Thus, for example, the retail price of a new fuel pump 
for a Fordson diesel tractor is about £50, while the 
whole tractor sells for about £500. But in the mean- 
time, reductions in cost are likely to be dependent upon 
such reductions as can be achieved in total weight. 


7 
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There are three sources from which reductions in 
weight may be forthcoming: first, from an increase in 
engine speeds, so that greater output can be obtained 
from a given size and weight of engine ; secondly, by 
the adoption of air-cooling instead of water cooling ; 
and thirdly from a range of detailed developments, in 
particular the more selective use of materials, and the 
utmost reduction of weight of each individual part. 


In both the first two fields, German practice seems 
to be ahead of that in any other country. During the 
war, the Germans had the most compelling of reasons 
to seek the maximum of fuel economy ; and the range 
of conditions to be dealt with, from the deep freeze of 
the Russian campaign to the heat of tropical Africa, gave 
advantage to the use of air that “neither boils nor 
freezes.” One firm in particular, Kloeckner-Humboldt- 
Deutz A.G., has built over 65,000 air-cooled diesel 
engines in I, 2, 3, 4, 6 and 8 cylinder types carrying 
on development initiated during the war, but it has not 
yet developed higher engine speeds to the same extent 
as other firms. The Deutz engines have speeds of up 
to 2,250 rpm, while speeds approaching 3,500 rpm are 
being used in air-cooled and water-cooled engines that 
are being developed, and the three motor car engines 
mentioned all exceed 3,000 rpm. 


TRACTORS MANUFACTURED IN BRITAIN 
(Monthly averages) 
1951 January Sept., 1952 
- to to 


12 months) Aug., 1952Sept., 1953 





Home deliveries :— 
BUSES cin os cu Wein abies eee 2,454 2,671 | 2,774 
Diesel-engined ........... 249 622 1,964 
Per cent di sel eceveeve eee 10-1 23-3 | 70-8 
Export deliveries :— 
POOR. +. a-c . Wea koe Sk | 8,995 | 7,922 6,422 
Diesel-engined ......... 1,496 1,539 | 2,284 
Pes cent diesel e466 Oe RS 16°6 19-4 } 35°35 
Total; all tractéra 633% 11,449 10,574 9,202 
Total diesel-engined........ 1,745 2,156 4,325 
Per cent diesel re hens os ei 15-2 20-4 46°9 





A parallel method of improving the power-weight 
ratio by increasing the number of power strokes per 
minute is to use the two-stroke cycle instead of the four- 
stroke cycle. This involves the use of a blower or super- 
charger to drive air under pressure into the cylinder and 
push out the exhaust gases, so that the single up-stroke 
of piston can accomplish that which in a four-stroke 
engine is performed by the upward exhaust stroke, the 
downward suction stroke and the upward compression 
stroke. The most notable two-stroke Diesel engine in 
British road vehicles is the super-charged Foden engine, 
of which there are both 4 and 6-cylinder versions 
developing about 85 bhp and 130 bhp respectively at a 
speed of 2,000 rpm, with a weight of about 9 Ibs per 
bhp. A new diesel has been designed for automobile 
use by Professor List of Graz, using a supercharged 
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two-stroke cycle in a water-cooled engine offered in 2 
cylinder, 3, 4 and 6 cylinder form, developing 18-20 
bhp per cylinder, and with a top speed of 3,150 rpm. In 
the two-cylinder form, developing 36 bhp, its weight is 
9} Ib. per bhp ; in the six-cylinder form, giving 120 bhp, 
the weight is said to be no more than 6 lb. per bhp. The 
fuel consumption shows figures rather above the average 
for a diesel engine, being in most conditions just above 
o.§ lb. per horse power hour. The Turner Manufac- 
turing Company of Wolverhampton, which makes a 
diesel agricultural tractor, has taken a licence and is 
preparing to put these engines into production. 

The figures achieved by the List engine suggest that 
for a medium-weight passenger car, using a three- 
cylinder engine (which in two-stroke form would com- 
pare for balance with a 6-cylinder four-stroke) it should 
be technically possible to achieve a road performance 
closer to that offered by petrol-engined cars than the 
three passenger cars already in production now achieve. 
With air cooling, a closer approximation still should be 
possible, at the expense of more noise—for the water 
jacketing of the cylinders is an excellent sound-damper. 
This might be offset to some extent by the use of sound- 
absorbing materials (not to be confused with anti- 
drumming, or sound-averting materials), of which the 
automobile industry has hitherto made very little use. 
There would remain the question of cost. If production 





Higher Bank Dividends 


NCREASES in dividends by two more of the clearing banks 
| have given the bank share market its most exciting 
week for a long time. The situation there has, indeed, 
been even more piquant than that created twelve months 
ago, when the National Provincial Bank first broke away 
from the pattern of long stabilised rates, by raising its 
final dividend by 1 per cent and thus paying 16 per cent 
for the year 19§2 instead of the customary I§ per cent. 
The hopes then raised for the 1954 dividend season were 
heightened still further last October when Barclays, the 
only clearing bank that had not reduced its dividend during 
the 1931 crisis, launched its capital reorganisation and 
simultaneously announced a 2 per cent increase, to 16 per 
cent, for the full year 1953. Then, at the end of last 
week, Martins Bank opened the season with a still larger 
increase, from 15 to 17} per cent, and to a level above that 
ruling before 1931 (when the payment was reduced from 
16 to 14 per cent). Thereupon the market optimists 
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quantities were substantial, the low weights claimed for 
the first engine should offer costs similar to the produc- 
tion costs of a petrol engine, except for the fuel equip- 
ment. 

The figures set out in the table, showing the produc- 
tion of diesel and other tractors in the UK, may point 
an interesting moral. After September, 1952, onwards, 
there was a really dramatic change in the position of the 
diesel engine compared to its competitors—a change 
which must presumably be attributed to the advent of 
the new Fordson tractor offered alternatively in petrol, 
diesel, and vaporising oil form, the diesel version being 
now priced at only £55, or 25 per cent more than the 
other two versions. The figures even suggest that the 
advent of the tractor may have positively stimulated and 
expanded a market that was flagging and showing some 
signs of saturation. The gain has mostly been at the 
expense of vaporising oil tractors, rather than the petrol 
version ; and the tractor, with its long hours of utilisa- 
tion at loads which for considerable periods will be near 
its peak output, is a peculiarly apt subject for diesel 
power. Nevertheless, it is conceivable that the advent of 
a diesel-engined car at a price and with a performance 
reasonably comparable with that of a petrol-engined 
car closer than is generally thought, and the degree of 
success it could achieve, if the comparison were close 
enough, might be dramatic. 


Business Notes 


pitched their hopes still higher, on the argument that even 
the pre-1931 levels need no longer be regarded as a probable 
halting point ; and shares prices moved up correspondjngly. 

The District Bank’s announcement on Tuesday lent some 
colour to this view, since the dividend was raised from 18} 
to 20 per cent ; this bank, alone among the clearing banks 
that reduced their payments in 1930-1932, had restored 
its 1929 rate (of 184 per cent) by the eve of the war. But 
this cheering news could not disperse the shock to market 
optimism that came from the Westminster Bank, which 
elected to maintain its dividend at the customary 18 per 
cent (it was 20 per cent in 1929). And on Wednesday 
evening there was even some further—though surely 
irrational—disappointment at the National Provincial’s 
decision “ merely” to maintain its half-year’s payment at 
the increased level (making 17 per cent for the year, com- 
pared with 16 per cent in 1952, 1§ per cent in 1932-51, and 
18 per cent in 1929). The record to date, as the accompany- 
ing table shows, is that four of the “ Big Seven ” banks have 
raised their dividends, one has made no change, and two— 
the Midland and Lloyds—will be disclosing their decisions 
just after this issue of The Economist goes to press. 
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Full comment upon the banks’ earnings experience is 
therefore best deferred until next week. But it should be 
remarked forthwith that it is well that one at least of the 
banks should be out of step with its fellows—however 
painful that may be to shareholders of the Westminster Bank 
whose dividend, highest though it is among the Big Five, 
has been equally eroded by the fall in the value of money 
over the years. Nothing could be more harmful to British 
banking than for the banks to act strictly in concert in 
matters of dividends ; and even the appearance of concerted 
action would be damaging. Though the circumstances that 
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is the responsibility for decision. Force of example 


and the pressure from shareholders on grounds of “ equity ” 
-——measured by the experience of other shareholders—are 
not in themselves sufficient arguments for uniformity of 
policy in this matter. But, if it would be wrong for bank 
directors to be guided by these specious precepts, it would 
be equally wrong for them to subordinate their duty to 
shareholders, as proprietors of the business, to some 
imagined duty to look to wider considerations such as 
political expediency. 


£7 million for Dunlop 


HE first big industrial financing scheme of the year 
as comes from the Dunlop Rubber Company which is to 
raise £7 million by a preference share issue. Occasion has 
also been taken to streamline and expand the whole capital 
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structure. The scheme analysed below is open to only 
one important objection. The directors have given only 
the vaguest of indications of the purposes of the £7 million 
issue. The money is being raised because of the continued 
development “ of the business in existing products and in 
entirely new products.” The chairman will presumably 
have more to say about these developments both at the 
class meetings on January 29th and in the prospectus itself, 
but shareholders who cannot attend the meeting will have 
to lodge their proxies without knowing what is intended. 

It may at least be inferred that Dunlop is not at present 
going to launch out into the synthetic field on a large 
scale ; the new issue is not big enough. The present pilot 
plant, using purchased styrene and butadiene may, how- 
ever, require further investment ; the group has done exten- 
sive research over part of the field of plastics, and some of 
its existing natural rubber factories, including the foam 
rubber side, may need capital. 


Capital Reorganisation 


‘HE Dunlop Rubber Company’s present capital structure 
T is an unhappy legacy of the 1920’s. The plan for 
revising it are necessarily complex in detail, and formidable 
in legal niceties, but they are simple in conception and 
admirable in purpose. The three ranks of preference shares, 
all with high dividend rates, are to be converted and con- 
solidated at a lower rate of interest into one class of prefer- 
ence capital. Secondly, the disparity between the company’s 
issued capital and the real capital employed in the business 
is to be corrected by a free issue of ordinary shares which 
in effect writes up the clumsy 6s. 8d. shares into 10s. units 
by a §0 per cent scrip bonus. 

The conversion of the “ A,” “ B,” and “C” cumulative 
preference shares (which rank in that order) into the single 
class of 53 per cent £1 cumulative preference shares is 
made possible by the capitalisation of £2,875,000 from 
reserves. The ratios in which the shares are to be converted 
are set out in detail in the table at the bottom of this page. 
These ratios have been calculated so as to ensure that 
preference shareholders will receive a higher gross income 
than before. As compensation for their loss of priority the 
first and second ranking shareholders gain more than the 
“C” shareholders. The alteration in their voting rights 
gives them a higher proportion of votes than before, but 
the equity vote (even if the preference dividend were in 
arrears) would remain predominant. The new preference 
capital is repayable on liquidation at 22s. a share or the 
average market price over six months, whichever is the 
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higher, compared with the existing rates of repayment of 
par on the “A” and “ B” shares and {1 on the “C” 16s. 
shares. Once the scheme has been approved, the company 
intends to make the £7 million issue for cash in the new 
preference shares. The terms of the issue have yet to be 
decided but, if the stock markets retain their buovancy. this 
ssue should command full subscription lists even if the 
rice was pitched at a small premium. 


The bonus issue is hardly a sweetener for ordinary 
areholders. Although the nominal capital is written up 
1to 10s. units the company is careful to point out that this 
joes not necessarily imply affy increase in the amount to be 
distributed in dividends. Shareholders will note with satis- 
faction the hint which the board gives that reserves will 
gain be increased in respect of 1953. They will also see 
that though the‘ conversion scheme adds a large amount to 
he nominal preference capital it will add only £25,125 
gross annual preference dividend payments. When the 
vhole scheme is carried through the company will have in 
ue £14,274,000 in preference shares and {19,280,954 in 
rdinary shares, leaving £6,444,046 in unclassified shares 
vailable for a further issue. Issued preference capital 
nust not exceed 75 per cent of the paid up equity capital 
r §0 per cent of the equity capital and reserves, whichever 
the lower. This limit will almost be reached when the 
ew cash issue is made, so that, without another alteration 
n the company’s articles, or a big addition to reserves, the 
next capital issue by Dunlop would have to be in equity 
nares. 


Red Gold to the Rescue 


HE gold and dollar reserves of the sterling area have 
T taken the impact of the end of year payments on the 
United States and Canadian lines of credit and the ERP 
loan much more successfully than could have been antici- 
pated before the recent flow of Russian gold to Britain set 
in. Despite the debt service charge of $181 million, the 
reserves declined by only $43 million during December, 
and stood at $2,518 million at the end of the year—an 
increase of $672 million on December 31, 1952. The 
improvement slackened off markedly in the second half of 
the year—until the Red gold began to arrive. It is esti- 
mated that total receipts of Russian gold in November and 
December have been around $70 million—of which some 
$1§ million had already gone into the reserve in November. 
As defence aid totalled $20 million in December and 
receipts in respect of the November surplus with the Euro- 
pean Payments Union were $4 million, the “true” dollar 
surplus with North America and other areas can be put 
at about $60 million. This is the high season for sales of 
terling commodities, and prices have been holding firm. 
Nevertheless, the dollar surplus is still surprisingly high for 
a month in which American industrial production was 
almost certainly still falling. 


This sparkling picture is slightly marred by the deficit of 
£3.1 million incurred by the sterling area with the Euro- 
pean Payments Union in December ; but this deficit, which 
will involve a gold payment of nearly $4} million in the 
middle of the month, was almost wholly accounted for by 
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the interest payment in December on the United Kingdom 
debit balance with the Union. This is, however, the season 
in which the sterling area should be running a surplus with 
Europe on commercial account, not merely striking a 


TREND OF DOLLAR SURPLUS 
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Jan., 1953.... + 58 ern 


i 
+ DO] + 44) +132] 1,978 
Feb., 1953.... | + 18 ona + 741+ 33, +125 | 2,103 
Mar., 1953.... + 19) wn + 15 + 29 + 63] 2,166 
April, 1953.... | + 11 + 76} + 20) +107 | 2,273 
May, 1953.... | + 21 nih + 14 13 | + 48) 2,321 
June  . .* ae + 10 ead + §g + 28 | oe 46 ‘ 2,367 
July, 1953....} + 2} + 51} + 36) + 89) 2,456 
Aug., 1953....] — 6]... Nil + 19/| + 13} 2,469 
Sept.,1953....] — 15] ... | + 414 281 + 17 | 2,486 
Oct., 1953.... 1 + 6 + 15} + 13} + 4| 2,520 
Nov.,1953.... | — 151 + 32] + 24) + 41) 2,561 
Dec., 1953.... | + 4] +114 20 | — 43*| 2,518* 
Total, 1953... | +113)... =| $4353 | +307 | +672*| 2,518* 
* After taking account of the payment of $181 million on 
December 3lst for the service of United States and Canadian 
lines of credit, the United States lend-lease loan and the ERP loan. 
t EPU settlements in any month depend on the surplus or 
deficit with Europe in the previous month, 
balance. There are signs that the relaxation of import 


restrictions in Australia has already worsened the trade 
balance with Europe considerably ; but the full effects of 
Britain’s liberalisation at the end of October have still to 
be felt. 


The Cost of Rail Peace 


HE increase in railwaymen’s wages—or as much of it 

Er as is yet known—has been enough to tip over an 
accumulation of other increases in railway costs into the 
expected application for higher freight charges. The Trans- 
port Commission has asked for an increase of 10 per cent 
in railway, dock, and canal freight charges from February 
1st (subject to a limit of Ios a ton on certain expensive 
forms of rail traffic). This should bring in about £23 
million a year from the railways, {1 million from the docks, 
and {2 million from canal charges. The Minister of Trans- 
port has referred the application to the Transport Tribunal. 
The Commission’s arithmetic is fairly clear. Increases 
in the prices of coal and steel last year cost it between £4 
and £5 million annually, while the fall in the price of steel 
scrap cost another £2 million. Depreciation and interest 
charges are both rising—each, perhaps, by {1 million a 
year—because the new equipment that is slowly being 
brought into use costs more, efficiency apart, than the equip- 
ment it replaces. The Commission is also increasing the 


maintenance charges that it charges to revenue. The 4s a 
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week extra tor railway employees recently granted will cost 
more than £6 million a year—leaving out the cost of any 
extra concessions that the railway unions may be able to 
win from their continuing negotiations. These items would 
add up to an increase of perhaps £14 million in costs a year 
plus a decrease of £2 million a year in revenue. But the 
Commission has also to prepare to relinquish most of its 
road haulage assets, which in 1953 appear to have shown 
eperating profits of some £7 million, offering considerably 
more than a proportionate contribution to the Com- 
mission’s interest and amortisation charges. This will mean 
that the railways, which have been paying less than their 
share of central charges, will gradually have to find their full 
contribution. The Commission’s estimate that the proposed 
increase in freight charges will be. required to meet the 
current “ budget gap ” of British Railways is unlikely to be 
much exaggerated, however much hope may be placed upon 
the “ renewed and vigorous drive for increased efficiency ”’ 
both sides of the industry are promising. The consequent 
increases in costs for coal, steel, and other industries that 
follow upon an increase in transport charges have become 
drearily familiar since the war ; in 1954, however, it may 
be less easy for some of the industries that incur these 
higher costs to pass them on. 


Steel Offer Terms 


ANCASHIRE STEEL CORPORATION is, as expected, to be the 
. next nationalised steel company to be sold back to 
investors and as expected the Iron and Steel Holding and 
Realisation Agency and the consortium of issuing houses 
which advises it have been ready to take full advantage 
of the lessons learned from the United Steel Issue of last 
October. The cumbersome list of Government stocks 
which could be tendered in exchange for shares has been 
cut to a single stock—Treasury 3} per cent 1979/81 which 
it will be recalled, started life as British Iron and Steel 34 
per cent guaranteed stock and was handed to the dis- 
possessed steel shareholders. Also the long period of 
keeping the lists open which turned out to be a period of 
stagnation in the gilt-edged market has been cut down. The 
Lancashire Steel lists will remain open only 4 days from 
Monday, January 18th, to Thursday, January 21st. 

Because the Lancashire Steel issue is relatively small, 
involving less than £9; million, it has been possible to offer 
both the Ordinary and the Preference capital in a single 
operation and it will surprise no one if the 53 per cent 
preference shares which offer a yield of 54 per cent at 
21s. prove highly attractive to investors in their present 
mood. Terms of the offer correspond closely with market 


forecasts. The capital has been reorganised into 4,500,000, 


$i per cent redeemable preference shares of £1 each and 
4,500,000 {1 ordinary shares. The preference will be 
offered at 21s. and the ordinary at 22s., with a forecast of a 
3 per cent interim dividend this summer. On the basis 


of a final dividend of 5 per cent, making 8 per cent for the 
year. The equity yield will thus be over 7} per cent. 

This has involved substantial capitalisation of reserves. 
The previous issued capital of the company was {£1,400,000 
of 5 per cent first preference stock, £798,438 of 54 per cent 
second preference stock, £2,962,238 of “A” ordinary {I 
shares and {£500,000 of “B” {£1 ordinary shares. A total 
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nominal capital of £5,660,676 has thus been brought up to 
£9 million. In the process ISHRA has been able to arrang= 
to sell at a profit of more than {1 million over the price 
at which Lancashire Steel was nationalised, a process which 
also implies a more liberal distribution of earnings in futu: 
than in the past. 


The Revenue Prospect— 


bh 


IEWED against a background darkened by the recent 

heavy supplementary estimates for the Ministry of Food, 
the position disclosed by the end-December Exchequer 
return came as a moderately reassuring surprise. There is 
no need yet to take it for granted that the year’s outturn 
will be as wide of the mark as the recent trend of revenue 
and the votes for supplementaries (totalling £151 million 
might seem to suggest ; and the shortfall will certainly be 
very much less than the big gap that opened between expec- 
tation and performance in 1952-53. Above-line expenditure 
(including sinking fund), which in the full year was 
expected to fall by {£91 million to £4,259 million, has 
actually fallen by £49 million in the first nine months. 
And although this decline is only a little greater than the 
increase in “ counterpart ” receipts from defence aid (shown 
in both years as a deduction from the defence bill), it seems 
unlikely that the year’s total will rise to the full amount 
of the revised estimate of £4,410 million. At this time last 
year, it may be noted, there was still a net charge of 
£35 million to the Civil Contingencies Fund that remained 
to be discharged by issues above-the-line, whereas now that 
below-line fund actually shows a net receipt. 

Ordinary revenue, which for the full year was expected 
to fall by £71 million, has in the nine months already fallen 
by almost that amount ; but here, too, there are some quali- 
fications to be made. The source of the decline is income 
tax, which has so far yielded £12 million less than in 
1952-53, whereas for the year it was expected to provide 
£46 million more. The £121 million given away in tax 
reliefs, chiefly to individuals, was expected to be more than 
made good mainly by additional payments by businesses, 
notably in consequence of the delayed effect of Mr 
Gaitskell’s suspension of the initial allowances arid also for 
a technical reason, the new “net” basis for profits tax. 
A large proportion of the payments due from companies 
falls to be made in the current quarter. Hence, although 
the dip in company profits last year is depressing the 
revenue, the shortfall of income tax for the year may be 
smaller than the present figures suggest. Similarly, the 
excess profits tax, which last year yielded hardly anything, 
has so far provided just half the £96 million gain expected 
for the full year, and there is a good chance that most of the 
other half will accrue in the current quarter. The new 
basis for profits tax has caused a sharp decline, fully as 
large as was expected ; but other revenue items are doing 
well. The yields from estate duties, stamps and customs all 
already show bigger gains than were budgeted for the whole 
year, and excise receipts, which were expected to drop by 
£59 million over the year (chiefly because of the budget 
concessions in purchase tax) have so far been maintained. 


Miscellaneous receipts, too, seem likely to exceed estimate 
by a substantial margin. 
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—And the Deficit 


HE present deficit on the above-line account is £5§45-7 
T million (£205 million worse than last year), which 
compares with the estimated budget surplus of £109 million 
({21 million better than last year). But, for the reasons 
noted, this is not too depressing a comparison, especially 
when it is borne in mind that the capital items in ordinary 
expenditure—notably the expected running down of stocks 


EXCHEQUER OUTTURN AND ESTIMATES 


EmeOMe CN OG 2a se 3 6435-8 | 12°] 


Total Intand Revenue. | 1,050-8 101-0 | 2,435:°7 14-9 
Customs and Excise 
Cugtiens esos cae j 23°5 1044-3 19-8 
0-3 680-5 3° 
Total Customs and Ex- 
CDS iss us ..+. | 1,346-4 | 23:2 1,724-8 38-8 
Motor Vi D 5 18-5 L 2:3 69-0 1-3 
) net re 2-7 q 
B cast } ing 
I nces 10-9 1-3 16-0 1-2 
I ts from $ 
I i 3 | 0-3 25°0 i 0-3 
y l 5] I 5-6 4°5 95-0 22-4 
Total Ord. Revenue... | 2,542-5 69-5 | 4,368:1  - 70-6 
Total Ord. Expenditure 
incl. Sinking Fund 3,088 -2 48-9 | 4,259:3  — 91-3 
‘* Above-line”’ Sur- ; v 
plus or Deficit..... —545-7| — 20-6} +108-8 | + 20-7 
Net ‘' below-line ” ex- 
penditure ......... 283-1 | —143-3| 549-0 | + 25-0 
Overall Deficit....... 828-8 | —122-7| —440:0 | 4 4-0 





* Increased revenue, expenditure or surplus shown plus, de 


creased revenue, expenditure or deficit shown minu 


—have not given the relief for which the Chancellor 
budgeted. On the other hand, the capital items below- 
line have given very large relief. Net below-line expendi- 


. ture, which in the full year was expected to rise by £25 


million, ha$ in the nine months dropped by no less than 
£143 million, chiefly in consequence of a steep decline 
in the borrowings of local authorities. Obviously these 
authorities are turning to outside finance on a much more 
substantial scale than had been expected. The upshot, 
on the Exchequer account as a whole, is that the total 
deficit for the nine months is £122 million less than in 
1952-53, whereas the budget provided for an increase in 
the total deficit by £4 millioa. 
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The Changing Motor Industry 


HE resignation of Sir John Black from his post as chair 
- man and managing director of the Standard Motor 
Company comes at a time when the industry could leas: 
dispense with his services. Sir John belongs to the genera 
tion of production engineers who took over control of th. 
industry from the motoring pioneers who founded it, and 
who brought the manufacture of cars to a high pitch ot 
efficiency where production methods and organisation had 
become as important as the car itself. They have been 
responsible for the developments that have raised the out- 
put of passenger cars from 341,000 a year in 1938 to 
$80,000 last year and the indications are that production in 
1954 might reach 700,000. 

A sharp expansion of output followed the freeing of the 
industry’s materials from control early last year, and the 
rising trend of production is bringing it face to face with 
the problem of finding markets for the large number of 
vehicles that it has been geared to produce. The export 
markets last year took roughly 296,000 cars; the home 
market, previously the dumping ground for vehicles that 
could not find a sale abroad, is today discriminating and 
competitive. There is a marked tendency in the industry 
towards concentration into a handful of major groups, which 
differs from the amalgamations of the thirties in that it is 
generally directed towards gaining a greater degree of contro! 
over sub-contractors, with the object of eliminating those 
suppliers’ margins and of building up rates of output high 
enough to meet competition abroad. The purchase of two 
independent body builders, Briggs, and Fisher and Ludlow, 
by Ford and by the British Motor Corporation respec- 
tively, are leading examples of this trend. But the slow and 
painful process of the Austin and Nuffield groups towards 
integration shows that this cannot be done with the stroke of 
a pen and managerial skill may well be the deciding factor 
in any single company’s future performance. The Standard 
Motor Company’s part in this new trend has not yet become 
clear. The company still relies heavily on outside suppliers, 
but it has the compensating advantage, rare in the motor 


industry, of long-term contracts with major customers like 
Harry Ferguson. 


Lucky Dip in Purchase Tax 


HE reductions in purchase tax made this week are 

bound to divert speculation about the Chancellor’s 
budget plans from its normal channels. A few weeks ago, 
retailers’ representatives approached him with the suggestion 
that their losses on tax-paid stocks would be lessened if 
changes in purchase tax were in future to be announced in 
January, when retail stocks touch bottom, and not in April 
when the shops normally expect to be full of spring and 
summer goods. But the changes announced this week 
seem to have little, if any, bearing on that problem. What 
Mr Butler has done is to give concessions in addition to 
those granted in his 1953 budget (when all tax rates were 
cut by a quarter from 100, 66% and 334 per cent to 75, 5° 
and 25 per cent, respectively) to one or two highly taxed and 
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hard-pressed luxury industries, along with the retrograde 
and inexplicable step of extending tax to certain goods that 
have till now been tax free. 

He has reduced the rate of tax on craft industries such as 
jewellery and precious metal, pottery and glass, prints and 
engravings by one-third, from 75 to 50 per cent. Since 
art knows no frontiers, the concession works equally to the 
advantage of trades making objects of dubious esthetic 
worth like plaster ornaments and gipsy hoop earrings. The 
Chancellor has also taken the opportunity to do some 
re-shuffling of individual articles from one tax bracket to 
another. Electric space and water heaters, previously taxed 
at penal rates to curb excessive power consumption at peak 
hours, will in future attract the same rate of tax as other 
gas and electric equipment, namely 50 and not 75 per cent ; 
so will mirrors, garden ornaments, walking sticks and fancy 
umbrellas. Umbrella parts, which for some unexplained 
reason have until now attracted tax at the rate of 75 per 
cent, become tax free. The rate of tax on fabric lamp- 
shades is halved, from §0 to 25 per cent. So is the tax on 
washing machines that are heated, but not operated, by gas 

electricity (those with gas or electric driven motors 
continue to attract tax at the rate of §0 per cent). 


The Cost of the Concessions 


HESE reductions are not expected to cost the Treasury 
more than {£2 million in revenue in a full year, 
though very little in 1953-54. In 1951-52 (the publica- 
tion of more recent returns has been delayed) purchase 
tax as a whole yielded nearly £340 million, only £46 
million of which was contributed by goods attracting 
tax at the rate of 100 per cent. The sweeping concessions 
made in the 1953 budget were expected to cost the 
Exchequer {£60 million in a full year ; revenue from goods 
in the top tax bracket may since have been bringing in tax 
at the rate of about £35 million a year. The 1951-52 
returns demonstrate, however, that most of the revenue in 
this class comes from goods not covered by this week’s 
concessions—furs, cosmetics and toilet preparations, 
calendars and postcards reproducing pictures less than 100 
years old and greetings cards printed in three or more 
colours. These are the only items that still attract tax at 
the rate of 75 per cent (furs get a minute concession from 
the “D” allowance for clothing). Separate returns cannot 
be identified for every group, but in 1951-52 toilet prepara- 
tions brought in £28 million of the £46 million yielded by 
the 100 per cent tax, compared with little more than £11 
million from jewellery and fancy goods together. 
In reaching an estimate of £2 million for the probable 
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cost of the changes, the Treasury will of course have taken 
into account the extra revenue that will come in from the 
new tax of 25 per cent imposed on floor coverings such as 
tiles and wood blocks, which have until now been tax free. 
These coverings have been enjoying a tiny vogue, and to 
tax them at this late stage seems inexcusable. 


Another Fight for Control 


NEW round in the struggle for control of Trinidad 

Petroleum Development Company is to begin next 
week. It will be fought out not with the accepted (or at 
least familiar) weapons of bid and counter-bid, but in legal 
argument before a Canadian court. The company is a 
successful, and therefore presumably well-managed, oil pro- 
ducer within the Commonwealth, but by the luck of history 
it is §0 per cent owned by British Controlled Oilfields, a 
far from successful company registered in Canada ; the other 
50 per cent of the ordinary (in addition to a large non-voting 
preference issue) is widely spread among investors in 
this country including institutional investors. The time 
seems to have come when British Controlled Oilfields ought 
to prepare to die. After a very chequered career, it has no 
important asset other than its investment in Trinidad 
Petroleum Development which is worth at present prices 
about {£24 million and might realise more as a single bloc 
owing to the control element. The latest balance sheet 
shows the whole of the ordinary capital and part of the 
preference capital of British Controlled Oilfields to have 
been lost. The logical proceeding is to liquidate, to sell 
the interest in Trinidad Petroleum Development to the 
highest bidder, to pay off the outstanding loan stock and 
to distribute the residue to the preference shareholders who 
might thus receive about 14s per $5 share compared with 
a present market price of 9s 3d. 

That is doubtless why a second petition has been made to 
the Canadian courts for winding up BCO. It is to be heard 
next week. The first petition sponsored by Henry Ansbacher, 
the merchant bankers, was made last July but subsequently 
adjourned. It was adjourned after a surprising agreement 
was reached between Messrs Ansbacher, representing an 
undisclosed number of preference shares, and the voting 
trustees of the ordinary shares, whereby BCO, instead of 
being wound up, was to be reconstructed with a single class 
of capital, of which the present ordinary was to have 10 per 
cent and the preference the remainder. It was also part 
of the bargain that Messrs Ansbacher should nominate 
members to the BCO board and thus obtain a substantial 
degree of control over TPD. Indeed, this control over TPD 
(which of course requires that BCO be kept in existence) is 
the only prize that would explain the otherwise inexplicable 
offer of 10 per cent of the equity to ordinary shareholders 
who have lost everything. 

All this can be done, without the initiating party having to 
reveal how many of the preference shares (which are in 
bearer form) he really represents. It may, in short, be a 
take-over without a real bid, and the upshot might be that a 
group of financiers could assume control of a prosperous 
and well-managed oil company in a British colony at a 
very small expenditure of their own or anybody else’s 
money. Whether this is to happen now rests with the 
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Canadian judge. The best solution would seem to be to 
put British Controlled Oilfields into liquidation, with the 
appointment of an impartial liquidator whose only duty will 
he to realise as much for the assets as he can. 


Futures Trading in Grains 


UTURES trading in coarse grains inevitably made a shaky 
5 start in London this week after a lapse of fourteen 
years. Practically no interest was shown in either maize 
or barley and prices were largely nominal. Maize was 
quoted at about £26 8s. a ton, c.i.f., for March, the first 
shipment month, and was 8s. lower for May ; barley, which 
was not traded in London before the war, was quoted at 
about £18 a ton, c.if., for March and ros, lower for May. 
These prices are below current prices in the actual market, 
but the discounts are smaller than that for wheat on the 
Liverpool market, which resumed trading in wheat futures 
last month. The outlook for prices of maize and barley is 
less bearish than for wheat ; the surpluses are smaller and 
both grains are in more active demand. This may help the 
London market to get into-its stride rather more quickly 
than Liverpool, but the process will not be speedy. 

The price of maize is dear compared with other coarse 
grains owing to the American support operations, which 
have taken the bulk of the surplus off the market. The 
official stocks, however, are hardly a threat to prices at 
present, for the United States is now the only substantial 
source of supply. Russia has recently withdrawn from the 
market, Argentina has little of its old crop left, and its new 
crop will not be available until May or June. The supply of 
barley is more broadly based and less strongly held than 
that of maize and prices, having had a severe shake-out last 
year, have been fairly stable for some months. But in 
Britain the price is overshadowed, if not directly threatened, 
by the large quantity of domestic barley taken off the farms 
at the support price by the Ministry of Food, which is now 
offering this barley for sale at prices which are based on the 
world market. 

Trading in wheat futures in London is expected to begin 
in a few months’ time ; the resumption of futures trading in 
coarse grains in Liverpool is still under consideration. Both 
markets face formidable difficulties in re-establishing effec- 
tive hedging facilities now that virtually all the world’s 
exports of grain is handled by government agencies. The 
need for these facilities, and for the influence they should 
exert on world prices, is plain, but it is perhaps an open 
question whether they can be provided in existing 
conditions, 


Savings Turn the Corner ? 


T last there seem to be signs that the National Savings 
A Movement has turned a corner in its dismal postwar 
path. Last year was the fifth in succession in which encash- 
ments of the investments covered by the National Savings 


Bonds. and 


Committee—Savings Certificates, Defence 
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savings bank deposits—exceeded the new investments and 
savings were a minus quantity. But the withdrawal of 
savings was smaller than in the previous year. 

The table below shows the net addition to or withdrawal 
of savings in each year since the war.. The net figure 
excludes both the accrued interest remaining invested and 
the interest paid out on encashed certificates. The bad 
figures for the last three years might have been even worse 
were it not that the substantial repayments of defence bonds 
on maturity are excluded. They ate rightly excluded, for 
they are not repayments at the demand of the investor, but 
it is likely that some of the money reappears to swell the 
new savings figures. 3 ; 

Two factors give encouragement for the future of savings. 
The years immediately following the.war were a period of 
inflation, discouraging to savings. Also. large sections of 
the population had either lost.their homes or had been 
married from the barrack room and had never.set up homes 
of their own. Such people had every justification for using 
their savings to-¢quip their homes.: “These influences must 








(£'080) 
| Net 1 i Accrued | 
Year | receipts | Accrued | interest .| Defence | Remain- 
ended | exchiding) interest | paid’ out bond _ ing 
Dec. 31 | interests; total ‘on certifi-:maturitiesjimvested * 
| accrued | cates | 
MO nce | +353-1; 110°0 | 20-0 | nil 5,897 -2 
ee | +235°9} 117-7.) 26:5 | e 6,010-6 
tt or | + 71-5] 120-1 | 92-4 | os | 6036-1 
1949...... | — 33-5] 125-7 | 243°} |, | 6097-5 
19GD 61505 | — 97-5} 125-4 27-5 | 0 6,090 -6 
1951...... | — 69-8| 126-5 | 34-3 | 18-5. | 6091-8 
1952... | —115-8| 128-6 38-7 | 581 -| 6011-4 
1963 25%: | — 92-54 127-6 39-5 | 41-6 5,960 -0 





* Includes certain ether Govt. stocks on the Post Office register. 


now largely have been worked out. Only the housing drive 
is still gathering momentum. and new houses do call for 
heavy personal expenditure of the kind for which savings 
are used. 

A further point is that the National Savings Committee’s 
field covers only a part of the individual savings of the 
general public. Other important sectors include life insur- 
ance and shareholdings and deposits in -the — building 
societies. It is too early yet to form a -picture of what 
has happened there. Throughout. the difficult’ postwar 
years they have. presented a consistently brighter picture 
than the so-called “National Savings.” Early indications 


are that 1953 will again be found to have been a good yéar 
for both of these channels of. saving. 


Coal Prices and Steel 


HUBERT HOULDSWORTH recalled. this week, during a 
press conference sandwiched between wages negotia- 
tions, that the National Coal Board had been considering 
further adjustments to “‘ the relativity ” of certain coal prices 
long before the miners started arguing that they were sub- 
sidising the steel industry. Last year, of course, the board 
did begin to “ open the concertina ” for house coals, increas- 
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Fly in a big, 
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decked Clipper 
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There’s a first-class Pan American service to America every 
day —and each one is carried in a big, double-decked, four 
engined Clipper.* There’s room to move around: in the main 
cabin your wonderful meals aloft by Maxim’s of Paris are 
served—‘ on the house,’ of course. 


Downstairs is a fully-stocked lounge bar, where drinks are 
also complimentary. 

If you wish to save over £65 on the return fare, you can take 
‘The Rainbow’ Clipper Tourist service (not illustrated): fre- 
quent flights in Super 6 Clippers, the most modern.airliners in 
tourist service. Free meals, 300 m.p.h. armchair comfort. 

For further information, including details of speedy onward 
connections at New York to other American cities, South 
America and Australasia (on one ticket bought in London for 
sterling), consult your Travel Agent, or Pan American, 193/4 
Piccadilly, London, W.1 (REGent 7292). Also at Prestwick 
Airport (Prestwick 79888, Ext. 402). 

WOW IS THE TIME TO TRAVEL — Lower, thrift-season fares are in force 
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BIG 
OPPORTUNITY 


for the Industrialist 


Revolutionary 
Process 
for the 
Asbestos-Cement 


Industry 





THE ASBESTORITE Process now makes it possible 
to produce Asbestos Cement roofing materials without the 
highly complicated plant and high capital outlay hitherto 
associated with the industry. 


FLEXIBILITY The 
: Plant, which is available in 
two sizes, makes it possible 
to produce profitably even 
on a comparatively small 
scale. High transport 
costs can thus be elimin- 
ated by local production 
—on a scale to grow with 
the demand. 


LOWER MATERIAL COSTS Asbestos costs 
represent one-third of the cost of the finished product. The 
Asbestorite process, because of its ability to handle fibres not 
usable by the conventional process, can produce asbestos 
cement at a lower cost. 





The Patent Holders are prepared to supply the plant 
and to negotiate with regard to the franchise for any 
area which is still open. They are also prepared to 
consider the manufacture of the machinery under 


licence. 





ASSOCIATED PIPE COMPANY 
(PTY) LTD 
PAARDEN EILAND, CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA 

















More than 20,000 firms already use T.R. 


equipment the installation and main- 


T.R. Service. 





MICROPHONES & LOUDSPEAKERS 


FOR INSTANTANEOUS 
STAFF LOCATION 


IN OFFICE BUILDINGS 


By newly developed equipment specifical- 
ly designed to suit individual requirements 
in private offices. 







IN FACTORIES 


For finding anyone instantly ; for an- 
nouncements, time signals, and ‘ Music 
While You Work.’ 











T.R. SERVICE includes also the installation and mainten- 
ance of Internal Automatic Telephones with optional loud 
speaking facilities, Synchronised Clocks, Time Recorders, 
Time Signals, Watchman Patrol Recorders, Fire Alarms, 


etc. Full details from: 


felowhone Rentals Ld. 


HEAD OFFICE 25 KENT HOUSE, RUTLAND GARDENS, 


LONDON, S.W.7 14 OPERATING BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UK 


HF-667 


tenance of which, on a rental basis, is 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
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4MS08 4MOS 
| Mhat never was 


| TINS AREN’T TIN at all, but steel. The tin is a paint-thin 
| coating on a steel container. We call the metal tinplate 
(and the opener a tin opener!) but it is still steel. 
Tinplate making is one of the oldest crafts in Britain: 
the origin of the name “ Britain ” means “ land of tin”. 
The industry has grown mainly in South Wales over 
several hundred years by traditional methods of hand- 
rolling. Over the past fifteen years modern continuous 
plant has been breught into service in this country to cope 
with the vastly increased demand. At Ebbw Vale in 
Monmouthshire and later at Trostre in Carmarthenshire 
immense continuous mills have been installed. 
Tinplate is counted by a “ basis box” of approxi- 
mately 100 lbs. These new mills have made possible an 
output which in 1952 reached a total of twenty million 
| basis boxes of tinplate, or about one million tons. 
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THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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ing the price of its best coal and reducing the price of the 
worst stuff it sells. The board holds its financial responsibi- 
lity as being to break even on its whole output, after paying 
interest and possibly setting something to reserve ; it has 
never committed itself to the aim of breaking even upon its 
outputs of the main groups of coals that it sells, though 
some such broad principle may now be in its mind. 
Only occasional and fragmentary estimates have ever been 
published of the board’s financial results on particular groups 
f coals. In its annual report for 1952 it stated that anthra- 
cite was produced at an aggregate loss (though about a 
quarter 1s exported, some of it to Canada for dollars) and 
Sir Hubert mentioned early last year that 30 per cent of 
coking coal was produced at a loss (before charging interest) 
of 7s. a ton or more. It is well known that some of the best 
coking coals, from Durham and South Wales, come from 
pits with some of the highest costs in the industry ; these 
coals are among the highest in price, too, but the board has 
never stated whether it makes a profit on coking coals as a 
whole. The board’s prices are based mainly upon an 
‘ objective ” scientific grading (which will of course broadly 
correspond to the preferences of the industrial consumers 
who use coal more or less scientifically) ; these rankings are 
adjusted first to take account of differences in average cost 
between coalfields, and secondly to suit “ market considera- 
3 tions.” Market considerations, presumably, would suggest 
that there would be room to raise prices for the best coking 
coals, whether or not the board should wish to break even on 
them. These high-cost coals are becoming scarcer and more 
costly to get out of the ground, while the volume of home 
demand for all types of carbonisation coals is tending to 
grow, and overseas customers would be glad of coking coal 
from Britain. Moreover, the steel industry, which wants the 
coals from which metallurgical coke can be made, has 
announced that in the next five years it expects its annual 
ilemand to grow by about 5 million tons. 


Outlook for Wool 


OMINION wool growers should be reasonably well 
D satisfied with the results of the first part of the 
1953-54 wool-selling season, but they may be apprehensive 
about the outcome of the second. In the early months of 
the new season demand was extremely keen and prices of 
nost grades of wool were firmly held at approximately the 
closing levels of last season ; prices of crossbred wool, sup- 
plies of which were particularly short, were well above 
those levels. In the middle of November demand slackened 
and prices generally fell by between five and ten per cent. 
In December the market rallied, mainly owing to increased 
buying by Russia and other East European countries. When 
the auctions closed before Christmas prices were firm, and 
practically all the wool on offer had been sold. The estimates 
f the London Agency of the New Zealand Wool Commis- 
sion show that the recovery did not offset the earlier decline, 
but average prices in December were still only slightly 
‘elow the season’s opening levels, and crossbred 58’s were 
ctually 4d. higher. 

Prospects for the remainder of the season are unlikely 
to be quite as good. The re-building of stocks in the wool 
manufacturing industries appears to be virtually completed, 
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and the recovery in production to have levelled off. The 
mild autumn has not encouraged the buying of woollen 
goods, and even a cold New Year might not bring buyers 
flocking into the shops. The United States has bought 
little woc! from the Dominions so far, and the present 
level of activity in its wool industry does not suggest 
that its purchases will increase substantially. Japan is 


DOMINION WOOL PRICES 


Pence per lb clean cost delivered UK) 





New Season 


Nov. 





Oct. 





IDS. ....- ec eeee 162 162 | 162 | 164 160 
OFS. cece c cea 146 147 146 145 139 
cd ee ere oe 130 130 |) «(128 127 124 
PGS s een nents 109 100 |. 115 114 113 
Be dence nn eee 89 92° | 95 93 90 
ee aida eta ares 74 we | 80 78 73 
GR du cdas ies 72 75* | 78 77 72 
MMs tidecccaaes 71 74* | 7 76 70 
*Nominal 





buying rather less this season, owing to its shortage of 
sterling. Though the statistical position of wool would 
seem to preclude any radical decline in prices, much may 
depend on the demand from Russia and East European 
countries, which has been an important support to the 
market so far. Growers must hope that the Soviet bloc’s 
new-found solicitude to consumers is here to stay. 


A Surplus of Oil 


ORLD oil output today is much less than could be pro- 
duced from wells now in production ; there is a 
surplus of tanker capacity ; and though new refineries con- 
tinue to be built, some of the marginal units are finding 
a market for their products partly because Abadan is out of 
commission. . Though world production has risen by about 
a third since 1948—to a level of 654 million metric tons 
last year—the rate of increase in the last two years has 
slowed to what the industry considers a “ more normal ” 
rate of about § per cent a year. Oiul, which for many years 
has been a new fuel encroaching upon the preserves of 
others, is itself now losing established markets to natural 
gas ; the shortages of coal and electricity generating capacity 
in many countries have abated; and the increase in 
fuel demand from industry is tending to slacken— 
probably more as a result of a slower increase in general 
industrial output than as a result of any general improve- 
ment in the efficiency with which industrialists use fuel. 
Most producing areas shared in the increase of-crude oil 
output, except Venezuela, which recorded a decline of 2} 
million tons in output (though it remained the world’s largest 
exporter). Output in the United States rose by only 2.6 
per cent, but with an increase in imports to a rate of about 
50 million tons a year consumption there rose by 5 per cent. 
In the Middle East, production continued to rise rapidly ; 
it was 121.6 million tons in 1953, more than twice the level 
five years ago, in spite of the loss of 32 million tons a year 
through the lack of Persian output. The Middle East today 
produces more than 20 per cent of world output, and nearly 
half of total output outside the Iron Curtain ; last year’s 
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increase in its output came primarily from Iraq, Kuwait and 
Qatar. Russian output in 1953 has been given as 52} 
million, about 10 per cent higher than in 1952, and roughly 
the same rate of increase was recorded for the whole Soviet 
bloc, which produced in all about 66 million tons last year. 
Rumanian oil output, in particular, appears now to have 
surpassed its prewar peak ; and a trickle of oil exports is 
now coming from behind the Iron Curtain to nearby markets 
such as Finland. A world market that is at present very 
amply supplied with most petroleum markets does not pro- 
vide the most auspicious background for negotiations to 
get Persia’s oil flowing once more. 


The Sabre’s Successor 


T looks as if the successor to the North American Sabre 
| (F.86) as standard day fighter for the United States Air 
Force may be another aircraft from the same stable. The 
fighter shown in the two drawings, the North American 
F.100, is believed to be the only one of the many fighter 
prototypes flown in the United States during recent years 
that has been ordered in quantity. Powered by a Pratt and 
Whitney J.57 engine of 10,000 pounds thrust, it was 
intended from the outset to fly consistently at the speed of 
sound (760 m.p.h. at sea level). It is likely to be the first 
service aircraft to do so, since other fighters reach these 
speeds only during a dive. The first production aircraft 
have already been completed. 





The F.100 is a typical “ American” aircraft, and it 
follows the American tradition of thin, sharply-swept wings 
and bulky fuselages. If wings of this type are to be’ suffi- 
ciently strong, they must be almost solid, so that most of 
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the fuel must be carried in the fuselage. In a typical Britis! 
aircraft, the conditions are usually reversed. More fuel 
carried in the wings and less in the fuselage (no Britis 

designer likes the idea of placing fuel so near the engine 

and the design presents a smoother “ envelope.” Althoug 

it is unlikely that any British aircraft yet has a high-spee 
performance as superb as that of the F.100, the low-speed 
handling characteristics of British fighters are probab! 

better—and their runway requirements therefore less exac: 
ing. In Europe, where airfields may be bombed or over-run 
by enemy troops, this is a factor to be taken into accoun' 
There is also some uncertainty at this stage about whethe 
the F.100 is able to reach its maximum speed at hig! 
altitude. 


Sterling for Egypt 


FURTHER release of Egyptian blocked sterling balance 

has been made under the terms of the Anglo Egyptia: 
Financial Agreement of 1951. When that agreement was 
signed the amount held on Egypt’s No. 2 account—that is 
the blocked account—was about {£230 million. The agree- 
ment provided for the release of £10 million from the No. 2 
to No. 1 account each year until 1960, but the timing of the 
release each year was to be at the discretion of the United 
Kingdom Government. In addition, it was agreed that an 
additional £5 million would be released in any year in 
which the balance in the No. 1 account fell below {45 
million ; that balance has in fact been consistently lower 
than this for some time, so that the £§ million additional 
release has been made automatically on the first day of each 
year. Recently, the Egyptian Government asked for imme- 
diate release of the full £15 million for 1954, but the 
United Kingdom Government, while releasing the £5 
million, is exercising its right to postpone the transfer ot 
{10 million to a date of its own choosing. Last year the 
£10 million was transferred at the beginning of the year. In 
1952 it was not paid over until April: Allowing for the £5 
million already transferred, the amount left in the No. 2 
account is now £165 million. Total transfers of £30 million 
were made in 1951 and £15 million each in 1952 and 1953. 


Dearer Aluminium 


Ts £6 increase to £156 a ton in the price of aluminium 
ingots may not affect the consumption of this metal 
in established markets, but it will probably handicap the 
development of marginal but potentially important markets, 
such as structural engineering, and its use for box-making, 
for which aluminium has lost ground to tinplate. The 
increase reflects the appreciation of the Canadian dollar 
against sterling, and increases in costs since private trading 
was resumed on July rst, when the price was reduced by 
£11 to £150 a ton. Four-fifths of Britain’s requirements 
are imported from the Aluminum Company of Canada. 
The output of British Aluminium, the only home pro- 
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ducer of ingots, and one of the two largest fabricators. 
covers just under half its needs. and it imports the 
remainder mainly from Canada. The new price quoted 
by Aluminium Union, the trading company of Alcan. is 
therefore the effective market price in this country. When 
private trading was resumed the company undertook not 
to charge more than the Ministery of Materials would have 
charged as a public trader, and the increase has been 
approved by the Ministry. In theory the company’s under- 
taking might be considered to apply until the Ministry’s 
options to take up Canadian metal expire in 1970, but it 
would be unrealistic to expect the undertaking to continue 
beyond 1955, when the Ministry’s firm contracts with 
Alcan end. 

The prices of aluminium products have been raised by 
between five and six per cent, compared with the four per 
cent increase in the ingot price, owing to previous increases 
in manufacturing costs. This comes just when the industry 
appears to be recovering slowly from the recession that it 
experienced for most of last year. In the last quarter 
demand improved, particularly in transport and construc- 
tion, the industry’s staple markets, and in packaging. But 
the fabricators are still working below capacity, and perhaps 
the best that they can now hope for is that their total 
sales in Britain should not suffer from higher prices. 
Deliveries of virgin ingots to consumers fell by 58,000 
tons to 139,000 in the first ten months of 1953, and imports 
also fell by §8,000 tons to 141,700; production of virgin 
ingots, however, rose slightly by 2,200 tons to 25,300. In 
the overseas markets, a decline in sales to some countries 
has been much more than offset by larger shipments to 
others, particularly to the United States, where aluminium 
has been short. Total exports of aluminium products rose to 
a value of {13.5 million in the first eleven months of last 
year from £9.6 million in the same period of 1952, and 
exports to the United States jumped to £4.6 million from 
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CARRERAS. Superficially the pre- been counterbalanced by a rise in wages, 
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£554,000. But foreign competition is extremely keen, and 


it will probably be impossible to pass on the increase in 


prices to Many Overseas Consumers. 


Capital Issues in 1953 


S in almost every year since the war, the new issue 
market in 1953 was dominated by the demands for 
new capital by the Government and the nationalised indus- 
tries. The tabl: of capital issues published on page 124 
shows that total new borrowings directly from the public 
by cash and “rights” issues amounted to £975 million, 
compared with £678 million in 1952. But no less than 
£767 million of this sum was borrowed by the Government, 
largely through the issues of Exchequer stocks and the 
issues by the Gas and Electricity boards. 

British industry, in raising about {110 million, appears 
to have knocked just about as firmly on the door of the 
capital market as it did in 19§2. This total is dominated 
by a few big issues, notably by the debenture stock issued 
by Anglo-Iranian at the beginning of the year and by those 
made by aircraft companies. The “new basis” figures, 
which include stock exchange placings and introductions, 
also show that the private companies (threatened by the 
death duty axe) were as eager as ever to secure a quotation 
for their shares in the stock markets. The only really 
unusual features of the new issue market were the return 
of the British local authority as a borrower on the stock 
exchange and the heavier calls that were made on British 
savings by companies, notably several banks, in the 
Commonwealth. 


| tive increase in the ordinary dividend from 
| 16% to 22 per cent—a dividend that the 
| chairman, Sir John Keeling, characterises 
as “conservative in relation to the profit 
earned.” 


The return to more prosperous condi- 





liminary report from Carreras for the year 
to October 31st shows little change from 
the previous report. The group’s profits 
before tax have risen by a mere £3,140 to 
42,907,672. And the full year’s dividend 

n the ordinary and “ B” ordinary shares 
the latter have no wotes) has been left 
unchanged at 174 per cent. This dividend 
ibsorbs £716,158 out of a net profit of 
£15331,950. Thanks to a fall in the British 
tax provision (from {£1,§29,416 to 
£,1,422,432) the net profit is £94,413 higher 
than in 1951-§2. 

While the repetition of the equity divi- 
lend came as no surprise, the mere 
‘tability in the group’s profits may cause 
disappointment in view of the group’s 
successful launching of Dunhill cigarettes 
n the market. Total British sales and 
exports of tobacco and cigarettes in the 
year to October 31st were little different 
‘rom those in the previous year. 

lotal costs, too, may have shown little 
change. Packaging costs ought to have 
been down last year, but this could have 


advertising expenditure and the price of 
leaf tobacco. In the stock market there 
does not seem to be very much hope that 
tobacco profits will rise sufficiently fast to 
carry equity dividends up with them, for 
the yields offered both by Carreras’s and 
Imperial Tobacco’s shares are well above 
those offered by other leading industrial 
equities. At the current price of 6s. 6d. the 
2s. 6d. Carreras “B” shares yield 6% per 
cent. The recent mergers of tobacco 
firms, foreshadowing perhaps stiffer com- 
petition, support this cautious view. 


* 


WEST RIDING WORSTED 
AND WOOLLEN. The full accounts 
of West Riding Worsted and Woollen 
Mills for the year to August 3Ist contain 
almost all the salient features of a recovery 
in trade. The group’s trading profits have 
shot up from £904,539 to £1,707,146 and 
its net profits have more than doubled, 
from £344,057 to £762,455. These 
advances have been followed by an effec- 


tions is reflected equally clearly in the con- 
solidated balance sheet. There, the book 
value of stocks is shown to have increased 
from £3,325,853 to £4,603,199. Sir John 
points out that this increase sprang from 
“the somewhat higher value of wool, the 
larger turnover of the group and the stock 
of the new operating subsidiary”; this 
new subsidiary is E. Wadsworth and Sons 
which was. acquired towards the end 
of the financial year. With such 
heavy commitments in_ stocks the 
group is one which must have con- 
sidered whether the wool tops futures 
market provided a useful hedge. Sir John, 
however, does not say whether or not the 
group has gone into this market or even 
if it intends to do so. His only comment 
is the cold one that it has “yet to be 
proved that a futures market in wool will 
be of the same value to the wool textile 
industry as the futures market for cotton 
has been to the cotton industry.” 

The increase in stock commitments has 
imposed a further strain on the group's 
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liquid balances. Its bank overdraft has 
risen from £82,531 to £404,768 and its 
cash balances have fallen from £318,777 to 
£228,779. These movements seem to be 
the inevitable outcome of a year of trading 
which Sir John believes has “ possibly 
been more normal ” than at any time since 


¥ irs to Aug. 31, 

1952 1953 
f ia 7 eae ng ‘ % : 
ling profit. 904,539 1,707,146 
t 96,347 118,946 
460,816 823,312 
pb 344.051 762,455 
Ord. divide 106,306 147,005 
vide ! Zo 22 
I b d 211,923 405,759 
Add to carry forward. 1.781 Dr. 20,501 

i i? ¢ € 

! «: = - 
1.311.709 1,450,678 
942.259 3,793,590 
$25,853 4,603,199 
s EN Bhs alte 318,777 228,779 
FE 82,531 404,768 
I 9 446.984 2,661,772 
) vital. . 809,944 1,214,916 
ul OOS elds 46 Ids. per cent, 

te on tal, alter 50 per 

s 163 

the war. But he still cocks a cautious eye 


t 


at the future. A cushion of £310,000 has 
been provided in stock reserves against 
any fluctuations in wool prices. And Sir 


John confines his comments on current 
trading conditions to the innocuous 
iarks that so far the trading results have 


been “ satisfactory” and that the full year’s 


ypurrwuiry 


rn should not be “ disappointing.” 


*« 
ASSOCIATED BRITISH MALT- 
STERS. After the rise in net profits to 
118,027 for the year ended August 31st, 


compared with $,90,775 in the 


previous 


year, Associated British Maltsters might 
ave been expected to pay a higher 
dividend. The net cost of the Io per 
nt distribution is less than a quarter of 
the net profit. The chairman, Captain 


H. N. Hume, shows that he has set aside 


the temptation to pay more for an unusual 
reason: he expects the price of barley, 
the company’s raw material, to fall. The 
reversion to a free barley market will in his 
view bring three consequences. First, in 
order to clear storage space supplies are 
likely to be pressed on the market. Secondly, 
the “ gentleman’s agreement ” between the 
brewers and the farmers to hold the price 
of malting barley at not less than 126s. per 
quarter is in his view unlikely to be re- 
newed. Thirdly, if the expected fall in 
prices takes place the company will have 
less money locked up in stocks and debtors 
and the overdraft will be further 
reduced with a consequent saving in 
interest charges. As the company’s capital 
commitments have run down a substantial 
reduction in the bank overdraft has already 
been achieved. On August 31st the bank 
overdraft showed a reduction of {1,010,000 


Years to Aug. 31, 


1952 1953 
Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
Tra DRONE. ices eae 462,035 724,443 
Dep NE hc te ba 147,171 180,466 
Bank and r interest 111,803 127,537 
PCOS os an, wees 68,000 183,000 
Neale fae 2s oi 90,775 118,027 
Ord. dividends ......<% 23,625 24,750 
Ord. divide per cent 10 10 
Adds 2 ca 
Sere bf Sori oC 33,025 58,256 
( la > 

Fixed assets, Jess depre- 

ciatior Scand . 2,631,641 2,708,909 
Net current assets ..... 778,596 915,431 
Stocks ¥ . 2,941,717 2,286,076 
{ ses anatase ee 755 792 
Pent 400NE ot, «i vo ueks 2,052,216 1,043,639 
R scene 2,90e, 190 155105 
Ordinat petal 4.x via’ 450,000 450,000 


elds fa 14s. per cent, 


at £1,043,000, capital commitments having 
been reduced from £146,600 to £72,000, 
the lowest figures for some years. It 
seems clear that the company, whose 
business is to supply malt to brewers, 
still has to reap the long term benefits of 
lower barley prices. Barley from the 
1953 harvest was again of good quality. 





CAPITAL ISSUES IN 1953 


Excluding 






Total 
Br. Govt.t 515-4 167-1 549- 3 814-6 
B rp.(a 4-8 41-3 4-8 41-3 
Br. Co's...) 106-9 110-0 145-7 149-4 
R T otal 627-] 918-4 699-8 1,005 3 
im 51-0 57-2 66-9 74-6 
Fo Nil Nil il 24-2 
Total 678-1 975-6 766-7 1,104-1 
Indi 184 251 215 309 
Total Company Issues § 
} it MUNN 
Del | 96-1} 49:8{ 32-8) 85-8 
Pre 4-7 10-0 11-0 17-8 
4 Sere ge 98-3 76-8 133°4 103-1 
Total ...| 129-1 136-6 177-2 206-7 


* Only includes direct offers to the public 
lirect offers to the public and to shareholders, 
ductions ; (index 1935=100). t In 
and defence bonds. {@) tir lude Ss 

c 


§ Includes British and foreign 


Oln panies 





and to shareholders : 


“ permissions to d 


Conversions 


New Basist 














Year 


1953 1952 1953 


Analysis of Issue Applications 


i thousand) 


Br. Govt.t., 515,365 | 767,105 | 549,312} 814.588 
“ Corp.{(a 4,825! 41,293; 4,825! 41,293 
Yom. & Col. | i 

Govt. 28,883 | 30,536 | 35,355 41,560 
For. Gov Nit. | Nib 4. Na 24,250 
Bank & Ins Nil | 9,722) Nil | 9799 
Oil. : 46 20,132 46; 20,132 
Eng’ing,etc. 3,920! 10,758} 8361! 16,999 
Electrical 23,337 | 10,847); 23,337 13,592 
fextiles 50 1,802 ! 844 2,465 
Motors, et 4,974 8,327 5,112 12,247 
Breweri 10,485 3,613} 16,273 6,518 
Shipping .. 1031; 1,770 1,184 2,488 
Mines .....} 19,617; 17,664| 19617} 12.794 
Others 65,559 62,017) 102,395| 85,499 

| 
Total .... 678,092 


| 975,586 | 766,661 1,104,147 





{index 1928=100). + Includes 


eal” and stock exchange intro- 


ludes net receipt or repayment of national savings certificates 
‘oans to town and county local authorities and to public boards. 
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Next Account begins: January 13th. 
Next Contango Day: January 13th 
Next Settlement Day: January 19th. 


STRONG markets have again predominate 
on the Stock Exchange.- Governmen: 
securities, fixed interest groups and indu 
trial equities have all gained ground. T! 
Financial Times industrial ordinary inde 
broke through its last year’s high point o! 
1953 and at 131.9 has reached its best leve! 
since the flexible bank rate was reintro 
duced in November, 1951. Naturally some 
profit-taking has appeared, but it was no 
until Thursday that it became sufficient 1 
start a decline in prices. 


Gilt-edged have remained a strong 
market with good investment demand fo: 
the medium dated stocks. Bank shares 
have moved irregularly as might be 
expected over the period of the dividend 
declarations. Despite the disappointmen: 
caused by the absence of any furthe: 
German offer on the Potash bonds they 
have on balance advanced. The 7 per 
cent issue is one point higher at {151 and 
the 6} per cent issue two points up a 
£139. 


Demand for industrial equities ha 
remained good, though selective. Dunlop 
have lost their volatility since the term 
of the capital scheme were disclosed bu: 
on balance are 3d. higher at 57s. Th 
stores group has been active during th: 
period of the sales. Great Universal 
ordinary have advanced, but on Thursday 
signs of irregularity developed here too 
Woollen shares have also been rising 
though the cotton group has _ been 
declining. 

On publication of the Lancashire Ste 
offer terms the discount on United Stee! 
widened to 103d. 


The recent burst of activity in the gold 
share market has died down and price 
movements over the last few days have 
been mainly downwards. Rubber shares 
remain inactive but the brisk demand fo: 
tea shares has been maintained and prices 
have continued to rise. 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 


















Security Indices Yields 
SF Te a ae a ae 
ae Fixed 24% 
are. Tht.t Cons. | ~—. 





130-4 | 111- 


Dec. 30... 
» 3... 130-7 | 121- 
1954 
Jan. 1...) 131-1 | 111-84] 3-89 | 5-52 
» 4.4 131-7 | 111-82] 3-90 | 5-50 
» Seed 131-9 | 111-78] 3-90 | 5-49 
131-9 | 111-96 5-49 














argalns 


1953, High} 131-5 112- 










(Nov. 4) (Nov. 27 >., 30} 9,004 
» Low.d 113-9 | 105-68] ,, 31} 8,685 
(May 20)) (Jan. 5) 
1954 
1952, High} 121-5 | 106-66 } Jan. ,648 
(Jan. 1) (Jan. 9 ) ” ,669 
» Low.J 103-1 | 100-67 





(June 24); (July 3) 


* july 1, 1935=100. t 1928= 100. 
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‘ ‘KOE : i S STEEL & GINEERIN 
99% War Bonds 24 52-54. 100 /1,7,100/1'4 ‘ei 47 4 ; 12] 16 BSA. 7 cave or 
: é A ys i 2S¢ > cD 
98% Exchequer at, , 1955... 99 fi 99 }j ,18 § 5 1111544. 10/10 15 5 a il Laird § 
. A LV ID <¢ 5 a innime a i3/- 
991 Exchequer 3% 1960 aes 102} 1024 ] i278 ] } 44 o* lt é { or en N’fo a fl] 
7 ‘ z\ vr > ; - 2 A i 1€St 
9h be xe rae r 5% ‘62-63 99 i IVs 33 | 4} 10) U t * teel 1. 
; ‘ > | k d 25/1 mted Steel { 
8.5, Serial Funding 1}?°, 1954 99 21 99 l Be 2/6 191) i a 1 
A P , y ny y 9 On7 c 15 rs . : ~ . +a% oe ee 
a Jie seria Fur ding 23% 1957 49 38 Iu 1l 6 lf l TEXTILES 
% 100 Serial Funding 3%, 1955 101 ¥ 101 4 oe 4 ee 1 43 7 1] 4 a Bradford Dvers £1 
} 8% War Bonds 2$°%, 54-56 1004 1004, 1 2 . 8.9 214 12 6 aB Celanese 10/ 
198. Funding 23% "52-57... 100] 100; l 4 + 2 at J. & P.) £1 
3 9; Nat. Def. 3% "54-58.....) 1014 | 10] 1 8 64 64a i 
3 19} War Loan 3% °55-59. 102 102 4 l 61] 4 } oC 10 b1 S. t 1 
‘a i] SaVINngSs Bonds 3 *55 65 96 ‘ 97 l } 4 4 L( i & Baldw 
a Funding 23% "56-61 97} 97 1 14 . ELECTRICAI 
x Fufiding 3%, °59-69..... 924 93 e4 13 tt ) 1236 Ass i t. £1 
a fs Funding 3°, °66-68 93;* 344% 12 2 l . By . > a ; pa Srit. insulated £1 
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q eee 3% °65-75 88 } RG > 6 if f H/t S4 + a 616 Bi st Motor ate 
ol is 4 ‘ . Feb. °57 9453* 9 ° i { 4 ) f — ; pg Hee rong Al 
: 's ¢ 15 ] i Mot i} 
Conv. 34 aft April 61 85 85 | } tre : > aren aoe 58 
: ome ' 50 f } 9 bh Hawt Siddeley. 
lreas. 24°, aft. April °75 64 64 & d » 18 fh ¢ a 2 ’ ey #1 
"s Ce : t . ik ¢ 25 25 1 ‘ motors £5 
lreas 5 it April bb 74% 14} : 4 } ] lf 24 8 b Raleigh lh i] : 
Treas, 34 77-80 92H 92% 10 19 Of 13 58 ¢ 10 } 4 } s Rovce {1 
% re 1s. 34° ‘79 81 93% 94 L& Ll l ] : . ; 12 12 Standard Mange r & 
4 ( > aloes z c 44 243 E ; 
4 Rec mption 3% "86 6 843 84} + SHops & STORES 
4 WW L’n 34 iit. Des &4 84} ; 4 ] 5 a Boots Pure Drug 5 
7 sols 24 64%) 644 17 10/| 38 onli aon 
; 4 ; 7 ; 2 44 l i } l¢ ] 3745 Debenhams 10 
a ; z . 77 > ' } -* ' ; 
a } I lec. 3 ‘68 13 89 89} 16 ll/ho 85 Th 173 5 alLvons (] “A i] 
a g I elec, 3 < 14-77 88 ii 88, ‘ f A 14,9 Ag 2 ty 290 a Marks & Spen. “A’’ 5 
a Br le i 4} 74 i9 " 103 i 104} 2 2 7 4 U L0¢ t 7 4h 44/3 5» 2U a Woolworth 5/- 
3 Br. Elec. 33% °16-79.....) 934: | 93 | 2 5 1 18 3! On 
2 | Trans. 3 78 88 nse 84 * R4 9 6 4 3 16 TI 8 43 53 tr) } 5 a At Pe eB Sai 
“4 Br. Trans. 3% '68-73.....| 89) 893 | 2 7 16 11/] 60/4) 40 113) 123 2$a Burmah Oil £1 
5 Br. _ ins. 4%, 72-77... 1003 100 # 7 § 645 419 51) £348 $29 ti ] 4 a Roval Dutch 100 fl. 
> . .A ’ c 1 "7c ? } + } f c > 
6} Br. Gas 3% °90-95.......! 854 | 85 2 4 3 14 71 99/28 | TS/te | 1Gae,  Stanell Neg. fh... + 
] Br Gas 54° 69-71... 962 96 83 ae 431610 18/14 11/6 ta 157d Trinidad L’holds 5/-. 
8? Br. Gas 4°% "69-72 100; | 100* | 2 9/319 61 ae is SHIPPING 
at! Rs | 44 4/6 133! 24a Cunard {1 ... 
t date. f) Flat yield. (1) To latest date §) Net elds are} 68/104 52/9 14 6 aP. & O. Def, £1 
illown gy tor tax at 9s. Od. im é. * Ex dividend. r Assumed } 24 10 «¢ 10 c Rov il Mail fl ‘ 
12 vears approximately. MISCELLANEOUS 
— 68 1 74 2241 5 a Assoc, Port. Cem. {1 
52 | P 1953 TRUSTEE Price, | Price, | Yield, | 45/9 | 27 15 < 15 Bowater Pape 1 
A A é rices, ~ tro . ; 1 } re a sri isnreyey 
a ; a9 STOCKS AND (Dec. 30, Jan. 6 Ian 6 43 104 35 /- 8 — a Brit. Alumir Eo l af}. 
q > 22 eT , . 1905 1954 1954 43,4 4 le eT at a Brit Amer. ob. 10/-. 
‘ I . BS i . A ) i ) : 3 ~ ale 
q High Low FOREIGN BONDS $61} $394 ta 5 bCan dian Pac cific $25. 
a j < b 10 ) 63 6ja 1135¢ arre ay v2 RS 6. wip 
“ 2 , 90 1c 1 ‘ d 
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Last Two . Price, ce, r 1eid, 632 | 53 40 f 10 a Anglo Recor 10/- 
Dividends | ORDINARY Dec. 30. Tan. 6, fan. 6 ng oit 7 aoe U1h E thy Blowder a 6 f 
a) (b) (c) STOCKS 1953 1954 1954 45/33 | 5 on nhl Da. tein 5/- 
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} e« 
BANKS & DISCOUNT 20 b| 80 a\De Beers 5/- Bearer 
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4 2 
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INDUSTRIAL 
index : 


PRODUCTION 


BASIC MATERIALS 
Production of: 


<p arate Os wba Serine al oe webtake see W 
Pieiten V% tkcrrraveene see yar Loan es W 
Steel, ingots and castingS .....cccccccsces W 
TUGURENS BOI ac cc ved wawedetenec sens OSS M 
SUOWESEIS. Ke ceccacsesvnvssueane Ww 
ESCERCEES OF) a cule deals 6o0b do eneeodemé M 

MANUFACTURING 
Textile production : | 
4 rt , y iTti tt a re ee error ae a W 
VW d yart iene vees enecksvnenut M 
R and synth th OS errr ree M 
= Sta] nb M 
tt J a. PP Aree ere eS W 
Woo bri N Ree cae csc esesoaeetensenes M 
Engineering production 
Pa ger ca IE: acts coe ba Oe W 
( rcial s CORAM. 0.55 fu ucs W 
Ni ‘1 i nh Oo ls ion ee ed Ae & M 
s ) Hes. M 
BUILDING ACTIVITY 
Permanent houses completed (' 
ROE CE aged aa ediaGn SRM ROS Ceo Rea M 
I ke Ss ick oan ate kes M 
tM 
WHOLESALE SALES(‘) 
: Textile houses : 
} i MOE. Ss Ls a eceree wake Baa 
s and were Weer. oe ree 
ME BONS WES? cucu cksowiadscscens 
I ME o 5 sPaie eb ie w Wa wad nleain rey cose 
RETAIL SALES(‘) 
Large retailers : 
\ mercnanal Cees eseeosescesonseesses 
| ind too sat takioeksuen wens 
oe retailers : 
ae ENE, DOME isi acd wltediw ds 0 %.k' 0.0.06 6 
i | i POOL l PhCH C0 GO ee ee 06 048 HOD OOHRS 
STOCKS 
Basic materials 
4 lis , ~d (*) Tec re re CT eT Pee 
OG cake Kong oe hacen Coes 
MONONA besa. cctevearcasie cs fl casnis 
Softwood 


ee ar 


Textiles : 
W holesale total (*) oon ween enaeeece 
Large retailers, clothing and footwear (*)... 


houses, 





(*) Great Britain. 








(*) Provisional estimate. 


The following list shows the most recent 


BRITISH 

Prices and Wages...........+++. Jan. 2nd 
Production and Consumption This week 
Manpowe?.......ssscccsgeceseerees Dec. 19th 
External Trade..........00..0.0. Dec. 26th 
Financial Statistics ............ This week 
Industrial Profits............0«. Oct. 17th 

World Trade...... 


UK Production and Consumption 


W Weekly averages, 








(@) Excluding government 
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date on which each statistical page appear 


OVERSEAS 
Western Europe : 
Production and Trade...... ar >a 
British Commonwealth ...... This w 


Western Europe : 

Prices and Money Supply Dec. | 
United States Dec. 26 
Oct. 


Cee eee eee eereee 


17th 


eeeeeeerenee 


Stocks at end of period, 


























1950 1951 1952 Sept. Oct. Nov August 
1948— 100 114 117 114 116 120 123 106 125 128 |130- 131! 
104 108 109 114 117 117 92 112} 117 
z 105 101 104 112 110 113 110 116}. 
116 124 127 120 132 145 109 123} 135 
116 121 115 116 121 124 106 127) 131 
116 127 127 127 132 137 109 coer. o. 
121 124 124 126 127; 132 110 146 
7 124 134 132 30/2381. OE. jn’ 
: 117 116 99 103 112 114 9 | 121) 
| | 
00 tons} 4,149} 4,275 | 4332] 4,506) 4622, 4,587] 3,637| 4.424] 4598) 4,691 
ss 185 186 202 209 204 207 204} 214! 222 129 
ns 313 301 310 330 328 345 291! 347| 355 163 
; 150-2} 133-8 125-5] 115-4) 127-7; 140-3] 152-8 152-3 
‘ 10-46 10-13, 10-32] 9-53! 10-85! 11-12] 9-20; 11-86... 
mn. kwh] 4,543) 4,964 5,166] 4,815 | 5,526 | 5,947] 4,391 | 5,018 | 5,828 
in. Ib | 20-23! 20-71) 14-82] 14-96, 16-74) 17-53] 15-99! 19-43} 20-33!) 20-59 
Re 18-91! 16:61 14-84] 17-15; 19-75! 17-64] 12-94! 20-27] 21-31 
3 30-94! 32:00 23-59] 22-36! 28-42 | 27-78] 28-76) 36-22) 38-45 10 
14-44 13-93 10-59] 11-52) 15-49) 14-75] 13-01/| 17-55 18-97 0 
ds} 40-8; 42-3| 32-5] 29-3} 33-8) 34-9] 35-9) 36-6) 41-2 
iyds} 37-5] 34-8) 31-5] 33-6) 39-1) 35-1]. 24-7) 37-8 | 39-2 
| | | | 
000s 10:05| 9-15; 8-62} 8-97] 9-73! 9-96] 7-26! 12-86} 13-29 
aes 5-02} 4:96! 4-65] 4:95| 525) 5-02] 2-87) 4-92] 5-44 
000 tons} 9-63| 11-09! 12-58] 13-35 14-70; 12-40] 7-88) 13-69]... 
000 BHP} 298} = 35 331 282 315 350 263 321) 
| | 
000s 16-51 | 16-24{ 19-99] 22-32] 23-29/ 22-14] 24-84] 28-52] 30-03 
y 2:28) 1:88) 2-86] 3-68] 3-96) 3-71] 5-52} 6-21| 6-86 41 
‘a 13- 64) 13-55 16-11 17-65 18-02 17-40 18-04 20-67 21-31 21:05 
ss 0-60 | 0-81 1-03 0-99 1-32 1-03 1-27; 1-64 1-86 1-59 
| | Sree Pesee 
\ ilue | | i 
1950=100, 100}; 104 90 118 133; 112 78| 135 | 136{ 116 
i: 100 | 100 90 124 134 | 108 85 139 | 138 9 
" 100; = 104 82 99 118, 106 68 129| 130 120 
i. 100} 103 68 81 83 | 66 58 81 | 80 9 
M ly | | | i 
' i | ' j 
iv. valu 100 109 117 114) 7] 125 113; 120 125 
1950=100} 100 110 110 108; 116| 118 90; 109} 121 
» 100; 108 102 105 108} 114 9; 116; 119} 
3 100} 100 % 9} 9%) 100 783; 901 98 
- 100; 112 109 108 117; 124 1066, 121 131 
{ | | i j 
| | | | | | 
000 tons} 12, 423 | 16,115 | 16,311 | 18,895 | 19,481 | 18,882 | 15,881 | 17,783 | 18,797 | 19 
no |, 585 739 7183 7125 717} 1,046} 1,012; .. | 
. 104-3 | 113-4 132-0] 121-6] 119-1| 126-4] 7-4] 31-9} 36-8] 
» S1-1} 99-4 | 211-8} 208-4 | 214-1| 223-6] 121-9} 109-2]... 
a2 99-0} 109-9) 189-7] 170-3] 172-3; 181-0] 136-2] 126-0 es 
000stds.| 217 724 616 667 669 | 644 804 Sb bs oe 
lAv, value i 
1950= 100 86 129 | 14 92 83 79 104 102 93 | 94 
_ 89 | 106 | 92 99 103 | 104 105 | 109 112 ‘° 











stocks from August, 1953. 
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British Commonwealth 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER ® 











St 
: Electricity 
ves or ater 
monti Au } ( . ;, ; ; 
. i A N. Ze S. Africa 
A { ray i 
a | kwh 
a 6=— «49938. cduaubacu eee 973 | RK 1% i 
1,468 1,21 869 i ‘ 1S 118 478 
56k wire hk aaa 1,620 1.152 l + 46° 0 . 4,189 489 288 972 
— x , iS 42 i¢¥ 5 17 i 301 i 1,045 
73 7 o 
1 53 = | 5,181 588 319 1,191 
: a ' ‘ 7¢ “ D 
1,7 Lf - ),089 588 | 32] 1,189 
1,750 : 9,089 299 1,122 
- senile NN | 





PRIMARY PRODUCTION 











3 iieeusetootaess 17-7 17-7 4 ( 31 { § 25 132-7 394 1,013-4 
a S.¢ } } ° f zs c 
M19]... ese neces eee ewees 18-1 2 8-8 49 2 125 83 14-6 366 | 959-7 
me 0 6=_- «19002 7. cose etlesdsueeaanaeen 17-2 ] 8 4 137 277 132 103 &1-9 | 373 | 983-3 
® ope enone 
9 wf 
S Bi july sz. anseeebeseenats 16-8 31-0 65 | 50-7 288 104 109| 79-6] 368} 1,030-1 
q tw ccctsacsteusecde 16-2 8-8 gf 51-1 5-77 178 02 106 112 | 107-1 | 329 | 1017-4 
BBR ee 11-7 5 8-5 47°! 4-51 16] 294 aa oe eas 334 , 1,000-9 
Be CE cisasweiaeeekous 12-7 L-¢ 7-5 0 ( 5-87 17! 324 sa a ‘ai os 1,015-9 
2 ahd ..cbiGahs vows , 8-( 49-( a a i la sa 1,002-6 
os — 
a 
4 7 yr “ ' - + z 
EXTERNAL TRADE 
) é Australia Canad Indi y Zealand Pakistan S. Africa 
3 1OF Vv averages or 
4 calendar months Imports Exports | Import: Exports | Impor port M Import Exports | Imports | Exports 
a mn, {A LNZ in, Tupees mn. {SA 


— RR eee ee 10-6 | 11-8 f i] 4-€ 4-76 i i 7-97 2°71 

me 060 AL ast dneespenbebeheces 61-8 | 81-8 40 0 619 17-21 20-61 135-0 212-8 39-17 28-82 

me IDS . ckasveccssuneeonmees 87-5 |} 55-7 6 | f ({ 482 21-04} 20-00 178-3 167-4 34-83 28°02 

sg } i i i i 

4 | i 

4g BY ossicles ee 52-1 | 16-7 405 398 515 400 17-62 | 13-00 102-4 126-6 38-46 26°40 

a Augtet ss. coecece nee 52-2 | 48-7 45 | 47 511 390 15:22} 12-26 83-4 114-0 36°18 24-19 
, = ptember 5 a 53-1 | 59-7 373 44 43] 478 ja | 13-98 115-3 | 88-2 34-36 29-45 

October Se 3 Vera Suey Mee 50-6 | 87-9 362 48 ie _ ia ‘ici si Pa dea Sa 
3 nn 
















Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings Cost of Living 


:' eo Ss 
; . akistz S. Afric: a 
Zealand Pakistan — Rhodesia 
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New Australia Canada India 


Australia} Canada India | New . S. Africa 





1948 = 100 


| nd ot period : mr, US dollars 





x 1: cde a eeaan el 214 220 485 | 41 | 259 69 66 es 12 tS | 68 | 71 
ee 1,016 1,826 1,888 127 | 386 146 118 107 119 | 99 | 116 | 122 


‘an caw ee cutee 944 1,864 1,729 120 | 381 170 121 105 128 | 101 | 1246; . 333 


120 | 113 111 | 130 137 
120 | . 135 112 132 138 
1.791 ; \ 121 3 133 137 
1,791 0 210 260 ‘ 12] ; 137 
1,811 205 266 12: 


10.008 ep eedak Whe 1,761 


1,771 179 


nD 
tw to 
bo bo 
S = 
bo ho 
D> Oo 
© wo 
+ 
AW, 


ee 
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i } t r ¢ : Vv "iM ctvtiol r wtraha are iO 1 ) ‘ 
‘) Petroleum production in Canada in 1938 and 1951 includes natura’ gasoline Annua hgures of el tricity producti - in Australia are for i2 n —_ 
ded June 30th of year stated and for New Zealand 12 months beginning April Ist; monthly figures for New Zealand represent ae 87 per cent o 
Baal bao < « an , ’ ap j 3 neral trad including re rts) ¢ ’ wr Canada. which is special 
Ola generation 2) Copr Cr elter: tin is primary metal. General trade (including re-exports) except for , ‘ i 
6 ‘ . ver production is smelter; tin lal . 
ts . omciae which are f.o.b. ; exports are f.o.b. Trade for India and Pakistan includes that 


trade only, Imports > ; n oO ustralia Canada and S. Africa \ ‘ 
ports are c.i.f. except for Aust 7 1 and for Australia and Pakistan 12 months ended June 30th. 


‘ 


a (* "a by land; annual figures for India are for 12 months beginning April Ist of year stated ¢ 
rold and foreign exchange holdings are those of the gov ronment 
Vest of living for Pakistan is based on 12 months ended March 1949, as 100: 


7 and central bank; only figures for Australia include holdings of commercial banks, 


for S. Africa relates to Europeans only, 





EXCHEQUER RETURNS | 


For the twelve days ended December $lst 
there was an “ above-line’”’ deficit (afte allow- 
ing for Sinking Funds) of £33,410,000 « rebar 





wit deficit of £79,572,000 in the previous | 
week and a deficit of EAS, 197,000 in the corres 
pondu period last bringing the cumu 
lat leficit to (545,693,000 (£525,131,060 in 
1952-53 Net expenditur below-line ” ab 
{6.506.000. which brought the total 
‘ficit to £828,799,000 (4951,484,000 
) 53 
1, Aprii1,} 12 
} 5 { ] $ 


Ord. Revenue 
sth J lf lll] | 30) 
> ry 41 60 
Prot LPI 214,000 ; ' 144.8 
' 19 } ] { 
i Ai tO Be: 





j 80 946 80 49,348 
i s 16,000 . } _ ) 
> ) 2 4% 1 i 

5 11.194 95.6431 4.519 4.056 

Totai 4368 215 12612 040 2542,541 | 89,676 109635 
Ord. Expenditure 
Debt Int t 615,000] 442,973 451,332}30.592 33.689} 
' 42.0 % 939 3 1 





R & 4 3] 
4259,286| 112,931 3063,698 [132703 142975 | 


Funds i . 4.240 3 5 4 } 


1/0 i120 | 














“ Above-line” Surplus or}-525,131 -545,693|-43197 33410 | LONDON MONEY RATES 
Deficit ee 
Below-lin Net Expen 
dit $26,353! 283.106] 4,313) 6.506] Bank rate (from % | Discount rates %, 
4%, 17/9/53) 3 | Bank bills : 60 days 24 
Total Surplus or Deficit 951,484 | 828,799} 47510) 39916 | Deposit rates (imax Smonths. 24 
Bank ] | 4 months 2} te j 
iaests tendene 7 6months 29-2) 
Certi ates 155,074 | 220481119, 264 ) 47 | Money Day-to-day lj 2h | Fine trade bills: 
“ ‘ . aren aaart eae +4) 250 | Short periods 1j-25 3 inonths 54-4} * On January Ist tenders for 91 day bills at £99 
, re a pare 455 354 | Treas. bilis 2: aa. 3 4months 33-4) | secured about 73 per cent of the sum applied for 
commen 5 month ed Smonths 4 ~4) | tenders were allotted in full. The offering yesterda 
es? @ HiaXxituum amount of £230 million 
FLOATING DEBT 
St 
muhon 
rresvury Bis 1? LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 
Ad , » I yta sessilis issues tse esc? 
i Float Omcial 
Sende Tap | Public | Bank of | De Rates ee ee Market Rates : Spot 
ccncctesnsseencsuincceaeeletaihalea cian ete gla lee a Jan. 2 
i | 4,715-2 2s2-1 | 6-8 | 4974-1 $ 78-282 B-Sly-2-814  2-81-2-81) — 2-81-2-844 | 2-81h-2-8ap | 2-81f-2-814 | 2-81) 
: (| 75-214 2-73, ~-2-73% | 2-73h-2-73§ 2: 734-2-734) 2-73 b-2- 7349 (2°73 
| a gogea 273-4 016-5 372-65-987-35 | 980}-980h | 980}-980} | 9808-980 979%-9797 978-978} | 978! 
| Swiss Fe. . 12-15 th 12-55 %]l2-21h-12- 20 12-21h-12-21g 12-214-12-21$ 12-21g-12- 219 12 21h-12-21g 12-21) | 
Oct. 10.....]  4,525-8* mS-9*| 2. 1 4771-7 | Dach Gla 158-95-141-05 [139-70-139-80 139-70- 139-80 139: 70- 139-80 139-85-139-95 139-85-139-95 139-85 
~ #1 262-2 > lees 1 Gd 10-56-10-72 | f10-61b-10- 61% 10-61}-10-614/10-614-10-614, 10-61-10-61}, 10-61-10-614 10-6 
mee 4°550-4* 264-1 4614638" ne (OT & -1L-B4 RL 6572-11-68 11-673-11-679}11-67$-11-68 | 11-68-11-68}, 11-68-11-68} 11-67 
»  Blasiee' lS 254-9 | 1-3 | 4.794-3 | Swedich 79-90 81-10 | 79-90-80-00  79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-99 
, ae " +4 14-59% [14-484-14-48%) 14-48-14 484)14-48)-14 -483)14-483-14-489)14 -463-14-485 14-48) 1) °%2 
Nov. 7.....| 4,535-2° 250-0 |... | 4,785-2 | Norm yo ae ak tot Loo: Shp 29°35, |19-344-19-S44/19- $4) -19- 35 |19- 34$-19- 354/19-34h-19-35_19-35{ 19 5 
ce * 4.591-7* 253-9} .. 4845-5 19-85-20-15 }20-01}-20-02}'20-01}-20-02}|20-01}-20-025'20-014 20-02] 20-01} -20-02} 20-014 
or) a oi te 4,604 -2* 268-8 | ai 4873-0 | 
» 28..... |] — 4,620-5° 254-0 |... | 4875-1 | One Month Forward Rates 
e a | United States $ 
De envias: 4,674-4* 342-5 ae 4.916-9 cee ase teh ad a wee ale Maem &C-pm- e.dis 4c.pm- 4 c.dis, 4 c._pm-4 c.dis & ¢.pm-Ac.dis'Ac.pm--c.dis!  }c.p 
o Wesel 41a e 283-1 3:3 | 4'966.7 ees Soon bs ite: dis & Hic. dis }-3c. dis ‘ hic. aS ‘ i le. aS 1 fi 
om 4.759-0* 266-9 1-0 5026-9 r > cits 9 dis 3-5 dis j 5-5 dis 3-5dis — 3-5 
ie eae 4,853-5* 250-1 | ’ 5,103 6 Bele : 1 Bh ee haa eee 2-1c. pm 2-1c. pm 1$-$c. pm 1}-jc: pm 1}-Jc. pm 1}-4 
i D. os : a ips } dis ‘ Pp § dis k pm} dis § pm-—§ dis 4 pm-§ dis § pre 4 
vk c. pm c. pm if fc. pm 1 1 a lt i 
* In consequence of official purchases of tender bills in | n | Se cm D-Mk ..| Par-lpf. dis | Par-Ipf. dis pa i ais : on TO ais Pa Moe dis P. — ip 
connection with cash subscriptions to the new Exchequer | >Wedish Ks -| $0 pen-46 dis | 40 pme- $5 dis | 46 pm-—$6 dis | 46 pm—$6 dis | 46 dis 40 pin 
stock, it is impossible to calculate the d NI TEE nie a ins Par-25 tg een — > pm-7o 46 pm 5 age 
f x¢ division between tap’ \; . ws w-26 dis Par-26 dis Par-26 dis Par~26 dis Par-20 dis Par-2 
anct tender bills until afl the bills purchased have passed their | Norwegian Kr. ..... 20... sseeees, Pac—3o dis Par-3o dis Par-So dis | seal 
original maturity date 





Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET | 


AFTER surmounting the year-end more 
comfortably than usual, Lombard Street 
ran into more difficult credit conditions 
later in the week covered by Wednesday’s 
Bank return. On Saturday official help 
was granted—mainly direct to the market 
—for the first time for some weeks, to 
relieve a stringency caused by heavy out- 
calling; and on Monday heavy pay- 
ments to the Exchequer made credit so 
short that, despite considerable official 
purchases from both the banks and the 
market, one or two houses were actually 
forced to seek a little aid on penal terms. 
This was the first time that the market 
had been “in the Bank” for nearly four 
months. Conditions eased somewhat on 
Tuesday, and on the following day the 
authorities had to mop up a surplus of 
credit by buying bills from the market. 
The market maintained its bid at 
£99 9s. 4d. for the £250 million of bills 
on offer at last week’s Treasury bill | 
tender, but as total applications fell by over | 


side 


"22 million, the market’s allotment rose 
from 63 to 73 per cent. The offer at 


yesterday’s tender was reduced to a maxi- 
mum of £230 million. 

The Bank return shows a reflux of 
notes of {28.1 million, making a total 
£48.5 million since Christmas, or slightly 
more than last year. The fiduciary issue 
was reduced by {£50 million, but the 
reserve in the banking department is still 
over £33} mullion. Government securi- 
ties in the banking department rose by 
only £16.7 million, despite the transfer of 
£50 million of securities from the issue 
department ; public accounts fell by £3.4 
million, and bankers’ deposits by £2.6 
million despite the note reflux. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ imillion) 


epartment*® : i 
Notes in circulation ...... 1,502-0 
Notes in banking dept... . 23-3 
Govt. debt and securities* 1,521-8 
Other securities .......... 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion.... 2-9 
Banking Department > 
Deposits 
Public accounf$.......... 13-2 
lreasury special account 24-3 
Bankers. is. etueages: | 275-2 
CUNGES Fos 6s se Beas e~ j 73-2 
POUtGE «ck 855 beae bee 6s | 385-9 
Securities i 
vernment Md tebae 0's 358-7 
Discounts and advances 6-1 
One fd. ci Se eee 5 


£11,015, 100, 
m {1,675 m 


caput ul ii4 


ikon to 


Amount ({ million) Average 
Rate 
of 
Allotment 


~ d 


Allotted 


Applied 
For 














Par-35 dis Par-3i dis 
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LIYE EYE IESE MARIE 


THE 


THREE BANKS GROUP 
5 Total resources over £350,000,000 
K 








SUSUETETIE 


aU: 


We 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Founded 1727 Edinburgh, London & Branches 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


Founded 1753, London 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 


Founded 1771 Manchester, London & Branches 


x t 7 


PAS ANS AS 


LUBUSGEIEQEGIOSS 


OKC 





WATATATOTOT AVATAR AT OTOOTATAN 


IPS) 
\- 























The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China was incor- 
porated in England by Royal Charter on 29th December, 1853, 
and during the ensuing century its system of Branches has been 
progressively extended to most centres of commercial importance 
throughout Southern and South Eastern Asia and the Far East. 
At all these Branches a complete banking service is available and, 
in particular, facilities are provided for the financing of inter- 
national trade in co-operation with the Bank's offices in London, 
Manchester and Liverpool, its Agencies in New York and 
Hamburg, and a world-wide range of Banking correspondents. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


For One Hundred Years the Standard Bearer 
of the British Financial Tradition in the East 





—™ 


Xi Ss. 





is world famous for its diesels, locomotives 


spinning machines and all kinds of first class, 


completely reliable precision machinery ? 


that vast financial resources are necessary to 
develop heavy machine industries. 

The Winterthur Branch of the Union Bank 
of Switzerland is naturally expert on such 
fnancial transactions. Its great experience 
im such matters is always at your disposal. 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 


UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 


OVER 30 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 


Capital, fully paid..............0.c0ccee-eee+ Swiss Francs 80,000,000 
PROT WRD oc sihsncdeecedactetintinnsioibuads Swiss Francs 60,000,000 
Weted MBN. crsisieniensesiiaciasevibasss Swiss Franes 2,064,572,934 
Cable Address for all Offices and Branches : 
BANKUNION 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 



















Head Office: 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 
The Finest Service 


for 


All Classes of Insurance 


| Another hasta - 
AUSTRALIAN DEVELOPMENT 


Australia produces the world’s cheapest steel. Production 
reached 1,800,000 tons in 1952-53 and is increasing 
every year. Our Information Department will be 
glad to help if you are interested in the opportunity 
Australia offers. 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 





The 


NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Li " ITED 
(Ine *d in Victoria) 
London Office: 7 Lothbury, E.C.2 
Other London Offices: Australia House, Strand, W.C.2and Ila Albemarle Street, W.! 


i 
vias 
SAFETY-FIRST INVESTMENT ‘o 


an 
i 
i 



















anemnuenen anni 


I HHI) | 


| ie 
= i ae | 


— 


—_— Di%om usm 


Equal to £4.10.10 per cent. to investors 


hl subject to income tax at the standard rate 


‘a 
a 









The current rate of interest on share total holding of £5,000 are accepted for 


accounts is 2 Lo, and on ordinary deposit investment in Abbey National, 


For 
accounts 2°/,, with income tax paid by 


further particulars apply for a copy of 
the Society’s Investment Booklet, 


Total Assets £153,974,000 
ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
HEAD OFFICE : 


: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER ST., LONDON, N.W.1 
For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 
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Successful Enterprise 


From the early days Canada’s 
oldest bank has played a promi- 


nent part in developing the 
country’s vast natural wealth. 
With branches from coast to 


coast and first-hand knowledge 
the Bank can provide reliable 
information, general, commercial 
or local. 






through the 
F MONTREAL 


47 Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C.2 


Head Office: 


7” 
Se PURINE MPR ARRON! 






MONTREAL 








Over 580 Branches throughout Canada 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability) 


BANK MELLI 
IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 


Incorporated by Law in 1927 
HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 
NOTE ISSUE 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID Rials 2,000,000.000.00 
RESERVE (Banking Dept.) Rials 460,000,000.00 

RESERVE (Issue Dept.) NIL 
Governor and Chairman of Executive Board: 


MR. ALI ASGHAR NASSER. 
HEAD OFFICE: TEHRAN, IRAN (Persia) 


Over 190 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran 


New York Representative: 
One Wall Street, New York 


CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The Bank, through its Banking Department, offers 
complete ‘banking service for Foreign Exchange 
ransactions, provides special facilities for Documentary 
Credits, ete. and with its numerous Branches in Iran 
deals with every description of banking business. 
Especial services for all kinds of information regarding 
import, export and trade regulations in force in Iran. 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 








Assets Exceed $2,000,000,000 
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THE BANK THAT CONDUCTS THE 
LARGEST BANKING BUSINESS 
IN NEW ZEALAND 


Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, the 
Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with the 
country’s development. Information supplied by 
over 320 Branches and Agencies provides current 
data on all aspects of commerce and industry, 
which is freely available to all with present or 


projected interests in the Dominion. 


You are invited to contact the London Office 
or the Head Office. 


BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


(Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand) 


London Office : Head Office : 
1, Queen Victoria Street, Wellington, 
E.C.4. New Zealand. 
Branches also in 
Melbourne and Sydney (Australia) ; 
and Labasa (Fiji); 


Suva, Lautoka 
Apia (Samoa). 





THE 


STANDARD BANK 
or SOUTH AFRICA tumirtep 


Bankers in South Africa to the United Kingdom Government. 


er eC COIN 


Bankers to the 
Federal Government o/ Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and to the Governments of 








| Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika. 

Capital Authorised - - = = £15,000,000 | 
| Capital Subscribed = - - - - £12,000,000 | 
| Capital Paid-up - - - - - 7,000,000 

| Reserve Fund - - - - - £7,000,000 

| 


| 10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and | | 
| 77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E a 
] LONDON WALL Branch—63 London Wall, rea | 
WEST END Branch—9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
NEW YORK Agency —67 Wall Street. 

| HAMBURG Agency Speersort, 6, 





l BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 
| SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN ! 
RHODESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, 
ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. 
| 
\ 


Banking Business of every description transacted | 
at all Branches and eo fo 
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COMPANY WEETINGS 
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AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 


MARKED PROGRESS 


> 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL APPROVED 


The annual general meeting of Australia 
und New Zealand Bank Limited was held 
on January Ist at 71 Cornhill, London, E.C.3. 


The Hon G. C. Gibbs, CMG, chairman 
of the bank, who presided, said: 


I have also to report that Mr C. E. Murch, 
head-office manager, recently retired from 
our service on account of age. He joined 
the Union Bank of Australia, Limited, some 
47 years ago, became assistant manager In 
1936, and was appointed London manager 
in 1944. Mr Murch has served this bank 
as head-office manager since its inception, 
and has given much valued service. He will 
be greatly missed by his many friends in the 
City. Mr J. S. Hardie, deputy head-office 
manager, has been appointed head-office 
manager in succession to Mr Murch. 


AUSTRALIA 


The high wool prices of 1950-51 were 
1ccompanied by a great expansion of pur- 
chasing power in Australia which resulted in 
heavy imports and severe loss of liquidity in 
the economy. Mainly because of the strength 
of the banking system this loss of liquidity 
did not lead to disruption of business, but, 
to prevent continued inflow of goods, the 
Government decided to impose _ import 
restrictions. The past year has seen real 
progress towards more stable conditions. 
Advantage has been taken of the breathing 
space afforded by import restrictions to 
reduce stocks gradually and restore the 
liquidity of traders and manufacturers to a 
reasonably safe level on an orderly basis. 
This reduction in imports has been accom- 
panied during the past trade year by a pro- 
nounced expansion in export receipts. Rural 
production increased strongly in favourable 
seasonal conditions, and, with good prices in 
oversea markets, the value of exports rose to 
£A871 million, an increase of 29 per cent 
above the previous season. 


During the financial year 1952-53 Australia 
purchased $30 million from the International 
Monetary Fund and drew a further $37 
million under loans from the International 
Bank. The capital inflow on Government 
account was offset by a net outflow on private 
account amounting, according to preliminary 
estimates, to some £A37 million. This is in 
marked contrast with the net inflow of more 
than £A500 million during the preceding 
four years. 


The substantial improvement in the 
balance of payments during the financial year 
resulted in an increase in Australia’s oversea 
currency resources of £A186 million to 
£A548 million in June, 1953—a very favour- 
able contrast with the loss of £A481 million 
in the preceding twelve months. The 
material improvement in the balance of pay- 
ments had a marked effect on general 
liquidity within Australia, which was re- 
flected in an easing of demands on the bank- 
ing em. Repayment of bank advances 
and a™Substantial growth in deposits reversed 
the trends of the previous year. 

The decline in pressure for bank advances 
has been followed by a further relaxation of 
the selective advance policy laid down by the 


THE HON G. C. GIBBS’S SURVEY 


Central Bank. Advance control, which had 
been gradually eased, virtually came to an 
end in October, 1952, and since then has 
been confined to a provision to ensure that 
large advances would not be extended in a 
manner contrary to Capital Issues control. 
Relaxation in official lending policy has been 
accompanied by a more liberal policy regard- 
ing liquid resources of the banking system. 

Important amendments to banking legisla- 
tion were passed in April, 1953. The special 
account provisions are now less onerous. 
They are based on the position of the trad- 
ing banks at October 10, 1952, instead of as 
previously on the position early in the war, 
which had little relationship to current con- 
ditions. The trading and central banking 
sections of the Commonwealth Bank have 
been separated, but the policy of the Com- 
monwealth Trading Bank will still be deter- 
mined by the Commonwealth Bank board. 
The law now also requires the Common- 
wealth Trading Bank to comply with special 
account and other requirements of central 
bank policy. Another provision which is of 
particular importance to the trading banks 
removes restrictions on investment in 
Government and other securities, thereby 
placing the responsibility to a large extent 
on the banks themselves to maintain a satis- 
factory liquid position. 


Although the acreage planted to wheat 
was lower than in the preceding year, the 
yields were among the highest recorded. The 
rise in wheat output has been accompanied 
by a similar increase in meat production. 
Wool production increased by 14.6 per cent 
to reach the record level of 3,851,000 bales. 


The rise in rural production has been 
accompanied by an improvement in output 
of the basic industries. Concentration upon 
lighter industries and service trades had left 
the basic industries short of labour and 
unable to operate at full capacity. Follow- 
ing the deflationary trends of 1952, there has 
been a marked improvement in the labour 
force available to them, with a consequent 
increase in production. Output of coal and 
steel has responded, loss of time resulting 
from power shortages has largely disappeared 
and transport services have made some 
improvements, to the advantage of industry 
as a whole. ; 

Australia’s known resources have recently 
been extended significantly by discoveries of 
uranium and other minerals. The search is 
still proceeding and the employment of new 
and more accurate methods of exploration 
makes the prospects of discovering mineral 
deposits, if they are there, far more likely 
than in earlier years. 


The latest development is the discovery 
of oil in the north-west of Western Aus- 
tralia, announced as recently as December 
4th last. The significance of the strike has 


yet to be assessed in the light of further 
testings. 


NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand suffered much the same kind 
of reaction as Australia following the sharp 
rise in export income in 1950-51. A heavy 


deficit in the balance of payments in 1951 
raised bank advances to record levels. T 
Central Bank imposed additional contro 
upon advances and instituted a system 
exchange allocation to restrict the volume 
imports. Merchants liquidated  excessiy 
stocks without forced sales or simils 
measures involving business dislocation, an 
bank advances declined sharply. Intern: 
stability at high levels of employment has 
been achieved, and, with good export receipts 
in prospect, the outlook for the present yea 
is favourable. 


The system of exchange allocation played 
an important part in correcting New Zealand 
business conditions and imports declined 
about £NZ172 million in 1952-53 from t! 
exceptionally high level of 1951-52. Impor 
restrictions have been eased as the intern: 
position has shown signs of greater stabilit 
While imports were reduced, export receipt! 
were well maintained and the overseas asset 
of the banking system rose by £NZ43 millio: 
during 1952-53 to reach £NZ117.6 million : 
June, 1953, making good most of the decli: 
of the previous year. 


The Murupara paper and pulp project 
being pressed rigorously forward and in add 
tion a high rate of developmental expenditur 
is planned by the Government for hydr 
electric schemes, land settlement, state hous 
ing, transport and community services. Th 
total programme amounts to £NZ68 millio: 
Some borrowing overseas has been arranged 
but it is expected that capital requirement 
will continue to make heavy demands upon 
current income. 


Market yields rose in the later months o! 
1952, those for long-dated Government issue 
reaching £4 3s. per cent in December, 1952 
With the development of more liquid con 
ditions they declined and since May have 
remained more stable at about 4 per cent 
During 1952 the Government did not have 
recourse to the market, but drew upon 
departmental sources to finance its projects 
The scale of present development schemes 
however, necessitated an approach to th 
market in 1953. A loan for £NZ20 million 
partly to redeem a maturing issue was opened 
in May, and issued at a discount giving a! 
effective yield of £3 19s. per cent over the 
nine-year term. The loan met with success 
as did a further loan for £NZ10 millio 
opened in September on the same terms. A 
loan for £10 million English currency offered 
on the London market last month was heavil 
oversubscribed. 


Between August, 1952, and May, 1953, the 
minimum balance which the banks are 
required to keep at the Reserve Bank was 
increased from 7 per cent to 20 per cent of 
their demand liabilities and from 3 per cent 
to 10 per cent of their time liabilities. This 
technique for controlling the volume of bank 
credit, which has not previously been 
employed in New Zealand, has immobilised 
a material proportion of our assets, upon 
which no interest is paid, 


ACCOUNTS 


The accounts now before you reflect both 
the steady consolidation of the Bank’s busi- 
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; following upon the merger, and the 
rovement during the past year in 
tralia’s and New Zealand’s oversea trade 
ices, to which I have made reference. 
ncrease over the year of £A26 million 
eposits, bills payable, etc., and a decrease 
ily £A28 million in loans and advances 
stomers are an indication of the extent 
reversal in Australia and New Zealand 
trends noted a year ago, when heavy 
ents for imported stocks, a slackening 
mestic trade, and the severe import 
tions then in force made a con- 
ble impact on our (figures for 
ts and advances. Modest increases 
bills receivable and acceptances for 

ers figures this year illustrate the same 


‘ 
‘- 


teworthy feature of the balance sheet 
great improvement shown in our liquid 
in comparison with the previous 
figures. ‘This improvement is in line 

» general restoration of liquidity, par- 
rly in Australia, and is illustrated by 
es of over £Al16 million in our cash 
es, and of nearly £Al3 million in 
iry bills. It is gratifying that the latter 
tional item of short-term banking invest- 
gain appears in our accounts. The 

e of £All million in balances due to 
banks is also a sign of improved 
lity, arising as it does from the fact that 
1g the year under review we have repaid 
pecial borrowings from the Central Bank 


SR Sa 
in Australia which have been a feature of our 
accounts in recent vears. 


Your directors have taken this opportunity 
to strengthen the bank’s published reserves 
by making a transfer from profit and loss 
account. The balance to the reserve fund 
now stands at the equivalent of £6 million 
English currency, while the balance to be 
carried forward in profit and loss account 
more than wers the cost of a _ year’s 


dividend 


BRANCH REPRESENTATION 

We have continued our programme of 
merging branches in certain places where we 
had two branches, and altogether 56 such 
mergers have been carried out since October 
1, 1951. During the same period, 64 new 
branches have been opened and further new 
branches are planned. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
e dividend, as recommended, was approved. 
Votes of thanks were passed to the chairman 
and directors and to the management and 
staff at home and overseas. 


th 


EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 


An extraordinary general meeting imme- 
diately followed the annual general meeting, 
when resolutions were passed increasing the 
authorised share capital of the Bank from 
£17,000,000 to £22,500,000 English currency. 





McDOUGALLS TRUST 
LIMITED 


MR KENNETH MOORE’S REVIEW 


fhe twentieth annual general meeting of 
icDougalls Trust Limited was held on 
De yer 3lst at Thames House, Queen 
St Place, London, E.C.4. 


Kenneth A. E. Moore (the chairman) 
esided said: The excellent results 
y the accounts for the past financial 

due partly to an increase in the 
McDougalls Self-Raising Flour and 

the fact that all the companies m 
up had a very good year. 


group profit of £498,000 is, I need 
say, an all-time record. Out of this, 
absorbs no less than £321,000 or, 
64 per cent. The unkindest cut of all 
having by much sweat and toil on 
of management, staff and work- 
substantially increased _ efficiency, 
tion and profits since the standard 
f 1947-49, we have incurred a liability 
ess profits levy—surely the most 
rable tax ever imposed in peacetime on 
try struggling to improve its productive 
F Fortunately, it comes to an end 

ery day. 


Ot! the increase of about £150,000 in group 
profits roughly £100,000 accrues to the Ex- 


cnhequer, 


We are very glad on this occasion to have 
felt able to recommend a total dividend of 
12 per cent on the ordinary share capital, as 
compared with the rate of 10 per cent paid 
in Tespect of each of the preceding 16 years. 
the increase is a token of the remarkable 
Ceveopment of the business during that 
period, which has hitherto been masked by 
War and postwar controls and restrictions of 
one kind and another. 


C ‘Ss mentioned in the directors’ report, 
wovernment control of the flour milling 
ecuvines of the group came to an end on 
August 29, 1953, after being in operation for 

‘ess than 14 years. I need hardly say 
we are delighted once again to have our 
om in the selection and purchase of 


no 
thar 
teed 


wheat and in the production and sale of an 
article of the highest quality. 

The fresh winds of competition have been 
a stimulus to all engaged in the conduct of 
the business, and I am glad to say that, in 
the first three months of the current year, 
production and sales of McDougalls Self- 
Raising Flour have advanced to a new high 
level. Our mills and packing plants are, in 
fact, running to capacity and are hard put 
to it to meet orders. Various steps have 


already been taken, or are in train, to increase 
ur 


our packing capacity, and, since the date 
of the accounts, we have acquired another 
business which, when certain extensions 
| ; we ek eS 1 
have been carried out, will help in this 
regard. 
+ ‘ 5; t 1 t 1 - _— 
The consolidated balance sheet before you 


today sets out the financial position of the 


group at the end of Government control. It 


shows, amongst other things, an excess of 
current assets over current liabilities amount- 
ing to over £800,000. The current assets 


include more than £500,000 of cash and tax 
reserve certificates, but I should be failing 
in my duty if I omitted to point out that, in 
due course, we shall feel the full strain of 
financing wheat stocks at much higher than 
pre-war prices. At present part of that 
burden is still carried by the Government, 
but one must assume that to be a passing 
phase only. For this reason, and because of 
the notable development of the various facets 
of the business since pre-war days, we may 
need at some time in the future to seek in- 
creased capital. We must be prepared to 
take that fence when we come to it, but in 
the meantime you may rest assured that the 
business has never been in better shape, and 
that we are entitled to look to the future with 
every confidence. 


Our most sincere thanks are due to 
management, staff and workpeople for their 
contribution to our progress in the past and 
recent vears. You will be glad to know that 
it has had tangible recognition in various 
forms, including increased bonuses and a 
supplementary pension scheme for those who 
have given long and loyal service. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 
and a special resolution amending article 
89 of the articles of association was duly 
passed. 
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HAWKER SIDDELEY 
GROUP LIMITED 


SIR THOMAS SOPWITH, CBE, 
REVIEWS STATUS OF BRITISH AIR 
POWER, CALLS FOR BOLDER 
RESEARCH POLICY 


The eighteenth annual genera] meeting of 
the Hawker Siddeley Group Limited was 
held on January 6th in London. 


During the course of his speech, Sir 
Thomas Sopwith, CBE, the chairman, said: 

Certain special features in this year’s 
accounts have been explained in the 
directors’ report, and I therefore propose to 
confine my financial survey mainly to the 
more general aspects. 


The trading profits of the Group for the 
year ended July 31, 1953, after deducting _re- 
serve for increased replacement cost of fixed 
assets, amounted to £5,033,744, as compared 
with £5,184,552 for the previous year. Both 
production and sales of the United Kingdom 
subsidiaries show an increase on last year. 
Our Canadian company, A. V. Roe Canada, 
Limited, has shown a very marked increase 
in production arising from its important 
contribution to the Canadian defence 
programme. 


Turning to the consolidated balance sheet, 
you will observe that after the provision of 
£1,775,551 for depreciation, fixed assets show 
an increase of nearly £8 million. In addition 
to the acquisition of certain Crown assets in 
Canada, other substantial expenditure has 
been incurred in the United Kingdom. It is 
the policy of your board to keep abreast of 
scientific and technical developments and 
constantly to modernise capital assets so that 
our resources are in line with latest develop- 
ments in production technique. 

With these considerations in mind, we 
have this year set aside an additional sum 
of £1 million out of the profits of the year 
to reserve for replacement of fixed assets and 
development, thereby increasing this reserve 
to £6 million. Last year I said that high 
taxation restricted both expansion and re- 
placement. Whilst your board welcomes the 
reinstatement of initial allowances, this is 
merely a slight palliative in relation to the 
fundamental problem. Taxation allowances 
are still related to historical cost and take no 
cognisance of the increased cost of replace- 
ment, The already high level of taxation 
without appropriate reliefs based on replace- 
ment costs results in too large a slice of 
profits being taken away in taxation and it 
adds to the burden of industry faced with 
the constant renewal and improvement of 
capital equipment. 


Your board is recommending a final divi- 
dend of 9 per cent, less tax, making with the 
interim dividend already paid a total divi- 
dend for the year of 15 per cent, less tax. 
This compares with a total distribution last 
year of 10 per cent, less tax. 


Sir Thomas then moved on to discuss the 
many products and activities of the group 
... the Vulcan Bomber, the Hawker Hunter, 
the Sea Hawk, the Gloster Javelin, the 
CF. 100 long range fighter, the Sapphire and 
Orenda jet engines, the Sapphire motor car, 
diesel engines, guided missiles, alloys, and 
Hawksley houses. He reviewed the current 
status of British aircraft and called for 
bolder research policy. He concluded with 
these words: 


“We are now moving rapidly into an age 
of new weapons, of atomic and thermo- 
nuclear power. Let us be bold. Let there 
be no hesitation. Let us stride into the 
future confident that we are already wrest- 
ing from it that pioneering leadership which 
has ennobled us in the past.” 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE BANK OF CEYLON 
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IMPORTANCE OF AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 


SIR ERNEST DE SILVA’S SURVEY OF CEYLON’S ECONOMY 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of 
Che Bank of Ceylon was held on December 
19th, in Colombo. The chairman, Sir Ernest 
de Silva, Kt, presided, and the following is 
an extract from his -circulated statement : 


Last year has again demonstrated beyond 
doubt the country’s absolute. dependence on 
her three main agricultural exports—tea, 
rubber and coconuts, and on foreign sources 


for our requirements of food, clothing and 
materials for housing. Equally emphasised 
has been the need for a greater diversification 
of our economy. 


The Korean boom was largely responsible 
for our export prices rising earlier and faster 
than import prices, with consequent infla- 
tionary monetary pressure on our economy. 
Ceylon, in this period, enjoyed unbounded 
prosperity, with high prices ruling for almost 
ill her exports and with the terms of trade 
in her favour. Even before the signing of 
the Korean Truce and with the prospect of 
world peace this country faced increasingly 
unsettled trading conditions. Export prices 
fell earlier and faster than import prices, and 
the terms of trade were definitely moving 


against us. 


CEYLON’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Ceylon’s foreign trade in the first nine 
months of 1953 recorded an adverse balance 
of trade in merchandise, though it showed 
in improvement over the comparable period 
in 1952. There has been a similar improve- 
ment in the terms of trade. In spite of the 
steady improvement in the terms of trade, 
Ceylon still has an unfavourable trade 
balance, but the position is expected to im- 
prove when the new Budget has its full effect. 

Tea exports for the nine months of 1953, 
both in quantity and value, were higher than 
in the corresponding period of 1952. In- 
creased supplies have not affected prices, 
which, on the average, have been higher than 
in 1952. Throughout the world the tea- 
drinking habit is spreading, assisted by the 
dearth in coffee, which is increasingly becom- 
ing a luxury. 





Rubber exports are faring well, thanks to 
the Ceylon-China Trade Agreement. One 
beneficial outcome of the China trade, as far 
as this industry is concerned, is the rubber 
rehabilitation scheme, financed out of profits 
on the China trade. The scheme provides 
for the replanting of uneconomic lands with 
high-yielding grades. 

There was an appreciable decline in the 
total exports of coconut products during 
January to September of this year when 
compared with the same period last year. 
The stock position of consumers of coconut 
oil and copra in Western countries is 
reported to have been good and a policy of 
caution in the uncertain times ahead have 
made buyers provide only for their imme- 
diate needs. Both commodities are in good 
demand in Asian countries, including China, 
which is now an active buyer in the Far 
Eastern markets and especially in Ceylon. 
The demand for desiccated coconut was 
generally good and shipments in September 
reached a record peak due to large orders 
from the Continent. The seasonal trend 
indicates improved prices for the end of the 
year. 


FOREIGN CAPITAL AND CEYLON’S NEEDS 


While foreign capital is likely to be of 
considerable help to our balance of payment 





position, it is doubtful whether there will be 
a substantial inflow in the next few years. It 
is not merely a question of conditioning our 
political and economic climate to foreign 
capital. The fundamental question from the 
point of view of the nationals arises. Is 
foreign capital to be allowed in for the 
country’s benefit or for its exploitation, and 
is it to be for the benefit of the people of this 
country or for the benefit of non-nationals ? It 
is not enough that the country’s economy gets 
the benefit of foreign capital. . The benefit 
should accrue to the nationals as_ well. 
Otherwise any uncontrolled influx of foreign 
capital may mean a reversion to the old 
colonial policy of exploitation. What is 
required is a proper understanding of what 
type of foreign’ capital is beneficial to the 
people of this country and what is not. With 
this distinction in view the Government could 
with profit give every encouragement to the 
influx of foreign capital, 


FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE BANK 


The accounts indicate that the Bank’s gross 
profits during the period under review 
suffered a slight diminution from the peak 
profits earned in the boom year 1951-52. It 
will, however, be observed that the net profits 
are higher than last year’s. In keeping with 
the general economic trend of this country 
the total balance-sheet figures show an over- 
all reduction of Rs.69 million from the 
figures of last year. Of this figures Rs.53 
milion are accounted for by the drop in the 
item, liabilities of constituents for credits, 
guarantees, acceptances and other engage- 
ments. This decline is due to a large reduc- 
tion in outstanding credits guaranteed on 
behalf of foreign banks, particularly in con- 
nection with the Ceylon-China trade, which 
is now on a Government to Government 
basis involving no engagements on the part 
of this Bank. This does not, however, mean 
that the volume of commercial credits opened 
during the course of the year declined ; on 
the contrary, the turnover under this par- 
ticular head has shown an improvement over 
the year 1951-52. The material short-fall 
is therefore about Rs.16 million on account 
of a decline of a similar amount in the 
volume uf demand deposits: on the liabilities 
side under the item “Current savings and 
fixed deposits, contingency fund, provision 
for taxation and other accounts.” 


This diminution in the volume of demand 
deposits is not peculiar to your Bank. As 
stated earlier the volume of demand deposits 
in the whole banking system has declined 
appreciably. You will be pleased to learn, 
however, that your Bank now controls 31 
per cent of all demand deposits in commer- 
cial banks and approximately 38 per cent of 
the total deposits of all commercial banks. 
These percentages show an improvement on 
the figures for the previous. year. 


Cash assets show a fall of Rs.15 million, 
but it may be stated that the Bank carries 
in its portfolio sufficient Government securi- 
ties maturing very shortly, which together 
with advances of a very liquid nature ensure 
. wv satisfactory liquid position for the 

ank. 


The increase in the figure for advances to 
customers amounting to Rs.6 million is due 
to the increase in credit facilities extended to 
the export trade under a scheme which 
ensures for the Bank not only a safe invest- 
ment, but also a liquid one. Finance for the 
import trade shows a decline and this is 
explained by restricted imports and inventory, 


I may state in this connection that the tex 
trade in particular is passing through tu 
as adverse as those experienced in 195! 
which I made reference in my statemen 
that year. You will be pleased to le: 
however, that the present stringent co 
ditions have not in any way affected 
capacity of your Bank’s customers to hon 
their obligations, for the past due items 
the books of the Bank in connection 
facilities granted for the financing of impo 
are quite small. 


You will be interested to learn that 
total loans and advances granted by yo 
Bank constitute over a third of the 
loans and advances granted by the ent 
banking system. 


In the expansion of well-secured loa 
and advances the Bank’s Credit Investiga' 
Department referred to in my last yea 
statement has played an important role. 
anticipated, it was a little difficult at fi 
to persuade borrowers to provide informatio 
which had not previously been furnished 
banks in this part of the world. Custome: 
however, soon found this department 
positive value in keeping their own houses 
order and are now much more ready 
furnish any information the Bank n 
require to assess the risks involved, the p 
pose of the loan, the applicant’s ¢apacity 
make repayment according to an agreed p: 
gramme and other factors which are esse 
tial prerequisites of prudent lending and w 
borrowing. 

Shareholders will have observed that 
directors have recommended that the fi 
dividend of 6 per cent and bonus of 3 p 
cent which has been paid for several ye 
be now converted into a dividend of 9 
cent for the reason that there is little mate 
difference between a bonus and a divide 


SUBSTANTIAL RESERVES 


A transfer of Rs.1,150,000 from in: 
reserves has been made to the. p 
manent reserve, which, with 
Rs.350,000 transferred from _ profits 
year, will show the quite  satisfacto 
figure of Rs,.4,500,000. Your Bank h 
reached, after 15 years, the position 
being the leading bank in the island large 
through a happy combination of c.:cun 
stances. It was started just before the ou 
break of World War II and it has grow 
in strength through the war and postw: 
boom years. Further, this Bank being ' 
only indigenous commercial bank of a: 
importance has had the whole-hearted a: 
undivided support of both the Goverame:: 
and the people of this country. This h 
enabled your directors to put away a maj 
portion of the profits into inner resei' 
which are substantial, so that the Bank toda 
is strong enough to face the future con/id: 
of its stréngth and ability to withstand eve 
Jean times. 


We shall continue to have always in 
view the part your Bank was intende: 
to play in placing the Ceylonese entre 
preneur in a position in which he can 
compete on equal terms with his non 
Ceylonese counterpart, and also in carrying 
the banking habit to all parts of the country 
The Government and the people of this 
country, I am sure, will continue to assis‘ 
in making the Bank stronger, for its capacity 
to fulfil the objectives for which it has bees 
established will be dependent on its position 
both absolute and relative in the banking 
system of this country. 
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g The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of OK. Bazaars (1929) Limited was held on 
I mber 31, 1953, at Johannesburg, Mr 
) el Miller, the chairman, presiding. 
following is the directors’ report, 
4 had been issued to shareholders with 
i iccounts for the year ended June 30, 





the shareholders : Your directors sub- 
erewith in respect of the year ended 
30, 1953: 

The directors’ annual report ; 

The balance sheet and profit and loss 





f int of the company ; 

e The consolidated balance sheet and 
ty profit and loss account of the company and 
A 1s subsidiary companies. 

P DIRECTORS’ REPORT 


The authorised and issued share 
capital of the company has not been altered 


€ St vear, 


nt Company’s Accounts—Profit and 
dends: The net profit for the- year 
review, after providing for all expenses 
taxation, was £730,551 as compared with 


RENE ONE, se puss 








NET PROFIT AGAIN LARGER 


were 
year. 


£138,327 


more than the previous 


DEVELOPMENT 


The company opened branches during the 
year under review at Parow (Cape Province), 


Vanderbijl Park Transvaal), Hillbrow 
(Johannesburg), and Bulawayo (Southern 


Rhodesia), and in the current financial year 
will open a branch at Kroonstad (Orange Free 
State). Your directors expect the branch at 
Worcester (Cape Province), referred to in 
the chairman’s statement last year, to be 
completed before the end of 1954. The 
extension to the Johannesburg store envisaged 
last year has progressed sufficiently to enable 
the company to trade in the basement, ground 
and first floors of the new section. In the 
forthcoming year the old shop will be 
modernised. The alterations to Paramount 
Stores, which provide additional trading 
space, have now been completed. 


Since 1942 the company has been trading 
in leased premises at the corner of Harrison 
and President Streets, Johannesburg, under 
the style of “ Cash and Carry.” The period 
of the lease has now been extended and the 


ee rs . wr 
iS 1.093 for the previous year. The amount shop premises have been renovated and 
4 ble for a final dividend on the ordinary remodelled. The name of this branch will 
i shares and to be carried forward is £3,066,756 be changed, with effect from December 1], 
E s against {2,703,557 last year) arrived at 1953, to “O.K. Bazaars Harrison Street 
a lows: Branch.” 
2 1953 
. Balance brought forward from previous year, after deducting a final f 
% 2,008,573 dividend of 30 per cent paid on January 31, 1953............. 2,508,348 
g q ee ee ee Ns oh ee gr Oo. bas aw new edben dees eRe 730 551 
f 3,238,899 
Add: WDividends frem subsidiary compante ut of prof ‘ ed 
prior to June 30, 1951, net surplus from sale of shares of certain 
subsidiary companies and amount overpr 1 for taxation in 
5 0 PCV PORIS 6 oa od Se rises eos 
16 
4dd : Surplus from the sale of an investment im a subsidiary com- 
4 CE A FAC wns acca ee pena sees Fi ckweve as ie 15,396 
4 9 0 Deduct Transfer to veneral reserve.......... 
4 096 3,254,295 
) 
Deduct : Preference dividends ............+--65. ae £57,400 
Z Interim dividend of 20 per cent declared June 26, 
1953, Since paid... 2... icv esc esc ec ccccteces 130,139 
9 wee 187,539 


¥ 


per cent (making a distribution 


557 Balance available as abovementioned 


Your directors recommend the payment of a final dividend of 30 


for the year of 50 per cent) to 


holders of Ordinary, “ A Ordinary and B”’ Ordinary shares. 
1 105 209 
ee EE NS i, Co saw daa Cee eT eke the OH iisere ] 209 
9 oO7 
@ 2,000 Balance to be carried forward..............+- a ae Pee ee 
oodeepenentenetateelaieiaaemietll 
a enemas 


CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 


teholders are referred to the consoli- 
iccounts of the company and its subsi- 

8, which present a picture of the 
ues of the group as a whole. The group 
profit, after deducting all expenses, taxa- 
on and the interests of outside shareholders, 
£834,749, which compares with £812,933 
‘or 1952. Capital, reserves and surplus total 
666.497 at June 30, 1953 ; the 1952 figure 

‘Ss £7,196,591. Trading stocks at £4,491,996 


ne? 





* 


Early in the new year a start will be made 
on rebuilding the Durban store on the exist- 
ing site and the adjoining stand purchased 
for that purpose some time ago. 

The company acquired during the year 
under review the property in Vereeniging, 
where it has been operating on a lease basis. 


OTHER INTERESTS 


Raphael Bros., Limited—There has been 
an improvement in the trading of this wholly 
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O.K. BAZAARS (1929) LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


owned subsidiary company ; its profit for the 
year was £14,763. 

Sowden and Stoddart, Limited.—Your 
company holds all the ordinary shares in 
Sowden and Stoddart Limited, whose profit 
of £16,950 for 1953 was not as good as in 
the previous year. 

Dok Products Limited has the exclusive 
franchise for bottling the aerated water 
known as “Pepsi-Cola,” and has now 
acquired a similar franchise for the beverages 
bottled under the name of “Canada Dry.” 
The imposition by the Government of an 
excise tax on aerated waters adversely affected 
the whole of the mineral water industry in 
the Union, with the result that the trading 


profit made by Dok Products Limited was 
less than that of last year. 


CTC Bazaars (South Africa) Limited.—The 
company continues to hold 54 per cent of the 
issued ordinary share capital of CTC Bazaags 
South Africa) Limited whose trading result 
for 1953 showed an improvement on 1952. 
This company proposes to reduce its dividend 
this year from 12} per cent to 10 per cent in 
order to build up its reserves. 

Federated Shippers Limited—Your com- 
pany received a maiden dividend of £15,000 
during the year under review from Federated 
Shippers Limited. 


Fresta Holdings Limited.—Your company 
has increased its investment in Fresta Hold- 
ings Limited by £25,000. This company, 
through subsidiaries, operates a large store 
for Europeans and five trading stores for 
natives in the Orange Free State goldfields 


aiea. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


A 6 per cent debenture issue for 
£1,200,000, redeemable at 2 per cent per 


annum commencing in 1958, was arranged. 


through Syfret’s Trust Company Limited. 
As security, certain fixed properties of the 
company, registered in the names of subsi- 
diaries, were mortgaged. Whilst your direc- 
tors were and still are of the opinion that 
mortgage bonds are not the best method of 
raising funds, they considered that in the 
present circumstances it was prudent to adopt 
this method of financing the company. Co- 
incidental with the passing of the debenture 
bond, it is necessary for the company to alter 
its Articles of Association in so far as the pro- 
visions relate to the borrowing powers of the 
company. . An extraordinary general meeting 
of the company will be convened for the 
purposes of submitting for the sanction of 
shareholders a special resolution adopting 
new borrowing powers. 


GENERAL 


This year, as in previous years, bonuses 
were paid to the staff. 

The directors take this opportunity of 
thanking the senior executives and other 
members of the staff for their continued 
enthusiastic co-operation and loyal and 
efficient services. 


RESOLUTIONS OF SUBSIDIARY 
COMPANIES 


In terms of Article No. 90 of the company’s 
Articles of Association, your directors report 
the following resolutions which were passed 
by the subsidiary companies: 

(1) O.K. Bazaars (Randfontein) Limited : 
September 5, 1952. 

“That the directors of the company be 

authorised to borrow from time to time for 


4 
=9 
; 

3 
y 
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the purposes of the company such sum or 
sums of money as they deem fit without limit 
or restriction.” 

(2) O.K. Estates Limited : June 5, 1953. 


“That the company’s Articles of Associa- 
tion be amended by deleting Article 10 
thereof and substituting the following Article 
10: 

“10. Clause 51 of ‘ Table A” shall not 
apply. The directors may from time to time 
raise or borrow from members or other 
nersons, Companies or corporations, any sum 
or sums of money for the purposes of the 
company with or without security, for such 
period, and upon such terms as they in their 
sole and absolute discretion may deem fit ; 
provided that the aggregate amount at any 
time borrowed or raised by the company’s 


holding company and all its subsidiary com- 
panies for the time being (excluding moneys 
borrowed or raised by any of such compamies 
from any other of such companies, but in- 
cluding any outstanding guarantees of 
suretyships given by the said holding com- 
pany or any of its subsidiaries for the time 
being for the share capital or indebtedness of 
any other company or companies whatsoever 
and not-already included in the amount of 
the moneys so borrowed or raised) shall not 
without the sanction of an ordinary resolu- 
tion passed at a general meeting of the hold- 
ing company exceed the total of (i) the 
nominal amount of the issued and paid up 
share capital for the time being of the 
holding company, and (ii) the aggregate of 
the amounts standing to the credit of all 
capital and revenue reserve accounts (other 
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than reserves created by the writing up 
of any assets) any share premium accounts 
and the profit and loss accounts as set out 
in the consolidated balance sheet of the hold- 
ing company and its subsidiaries certified by 
the holding company’s auditors and as 
attached to or forming part of the {ist 
accounts of the holding company which sl! 
have been laid before the holding comp.ny 
in general meeting at the relevant time, »ut 
no lender shall be bound to see that 
limit is observed.” 


Clause 86 of “Table A” is amenicd 
accordingly. 
On behalf of the board, 


S. COHEN a 
M. ml Directo 


The report and accounts were adopte.! 


iis 





FIRST GARDEN CITY, 
LIMITED 


GROWTH OF LETCHWORTH 
CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of 
First Garden City, Limited was held on 
January 7th in London, Sir Eric Macfadyen, 
MA, JP, chairman,,.presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated speech : 

The year 1953 was the golden jubilee of 
the town of Letchworth and the company. 
First Garden City, Limited, was formed to 
provide a working model of Sir Ebenezer 
Howard’s conception of a self-contained 
town in which overcrowding and unwhole- 
some industrial conditions were to be 
avoided, and many of the advantages of life 
under rural conditions were to be ensured 
for the workers in industry. 


The original plan ensured that develop- 
ment should proceed on coherent and far- 
sighted lines. To this day the most valuable 
site in the town, from the. profit-earning 
point of view, awaits development. The 
estate comprises 4,710 acres, of which 3,010 
acres are included in the agricultural belt 
which surrounds the 1,700 acres set aside 
for the town. 


We let our first factory site in November, 
1903. Today Letchworth can boast of some 
60 large factories, besides many small work- 
shops, covering heavy steel founders, motor 
vehicles and motorised implements, furni- 
ture, water heaters, chains, presses, scientific 
instruments, farm and garden tools, printing 


* machines, printers and bookbinders, para- 


chutes, perambulators, calculating machines, 
corsets, embroidery, knitted goods, bacon, 
margarine, etc. Between them they find 
employment for some 11,000 workpeople, 
and as a result of the exceptional diversity 
of industrial activity the town has been 
practically immune from unemployment, 
even in times of depression. Letchworth is 
now two-thirds full; I foresee that very 


shortly the problem may well be how to stop 
it growing too big. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


FREE, RODWELL & CO., 
LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR’S TRADING 


The sixty-first annual general meeting of 
Free, Rodwell & Co., Limited, was held on 
January 4th in London, Mr Eric C. Dawnay, 
TD (the chairman), presiding. 

The chairman in his circulated statement 
paid a tribute to the services rendered to the 
company by the late chairman, Sir Cecil 
Rodwell. 


The statement continued: I am pleased to 
be able to inform you that the company, and 
its subsidiary, has made a trading profit of 
£51,482 for the year under review, which is 
approximately £20,000 greater than in the 
previous year. The net profit of £31,000 is 
up by £15,283 on the preceding year. You 
will recollect that this is the first full financial 
year of your company in which its subsidiary, 
Maltings (Peterborough) Limited, has 
operated. That company made a profit of 
£2,900. I think that you will regard the past 
year’s trading as satisfactory. 

From a perusal of the consolidated balance 
sheet you will observe that the company’s 
position remains strong, and that current 
assets at £717,847 exceed current liabilities 
of £548,767 by £169,080. 

Your board recommends that a final divi- 
dend to holders of ordinary stock of 13 per 
cent, less tax, be declared and paid, making 
a total dividend for the year of 20 per cent, 
less tax. 


Owing to the difficulties in foreseeing the 
profit which the company may make in a full 
year after only six months’ trading, it is 
proposed, in future, to pay not more than 
a 5 per cent interim dividend, unless con- 
ditions make the payment of such a dividend 
of this amount imprudent. 


The company’s staff has worked well ond 
loyally during the year, and it is my wish to 
record a tribute to their efficiency and efforts 
on behalf of your company. 


The report was adopted. 





HOULDER LINE LIMITED 
FAVOURABLE TRADING RESULTS 


The annual general meeting of Houlder 
Line Limited will be held on January 29th 
in London. 


The following is an extract from the statc- 
ment of the chairman, Mr Walter 
Warwick : 

In my statement last year I referred to the 
substantial deterioration that had taken plic: 
in the general freight markets. Unfortunatc!|\ 
this tendency has continued during 1953, 
is indicated by the index figure for tramp 
freight rates which in January last w2 
79.3. Since that time this low figure has 
shown small fluctuations from month (o 
month, the index figure for Novembe: 
being 73.8. 


This decline both in freight rates { 
volume of tonnage is to a lesser extent affe.! 
ing the liner companies and there seems | 
reason to expect any material improveme:! 
in general trading prospects in the 
future. 


Unless substantial relief of the taxation 
burden is afforded it is no exaggeration 
say that it must spell the doom of Bri 
shipping as our rapidly diminishing cap: 
resources render it impossible to face up (9 


any substantial ship building programme ‘1 
the future. 


Having regard to the many difficult « 
ditions we have had to. face during 19 
shareholders will, no doubt, appreciate thc 
favourable trading results that have never- 
theless been achieved. We are well a! 
to maintain our modest dividend distrib 
tion of 74 per cent less tax, and |! 


financial position continues sound and 
satisfactory. 


7 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


SIMON FELLOWSHIPS 
The University is offering one or more Simon Fellowships for 
advanced study or research in the Social Sciences, this term being 
construed in a wide sense, The Fellowships are tenable for one year 
with a possible extension to two years. Values 
£700-£1,100 per annum (Simon Research Fellowship) or within the 


within the range tion form.—Box 419. 


JRINCIPAL of large progressive London importers and merchan's 
_ requires mature able man as personal staff officer. Good indu 
trial or commercial experience essential. Work will be hard ai! 


interesting and post holds exceptional o iti ill be weil 
paid, Witon aes p portunities and wil 


nitial letters will receive pro forma applic: 


range £1,150-£1,500 per annum (Simon Senior Research Fellowships), N ARKET RESEARCH,—British Nylon Spinners Limited requ: 


according to qualifications and experience, 


—Applications should be sent not 
Registrar, the University, Manchs 
tiowlars may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 
Applications are invited for appointment to the Chair of Political ’ 
The appointment will date from October 1, 


Theory and Government. 
1954, Initial salary £1,700 


must be sent by Monday, February 15, 1954. 





They are open to members 
of the public services as well as to persons with academic experience, 

later than March 1, 1954. to the 
ster, 13, from whom further par- 


4 per annum with superannuation and family 
allowances.— Full particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, 
University College, Singleton Park, Swansea, to whom applications 


cccintspamechiit alae an advantage.—A 


~~, an Economist for an appointnient in their Market Investigati 
Unit at Pontypool, to undertake statistical interpretations and p! 

paration of forecasts, including the study of consumer habits, A 0° | 
degree in Economics is essential and candidates must have a likin< 
tor analytical work. Some previous industrial experience would !) 


/ é pply to Personnel Manager, Briti y Spinne 
Limited, Pontypool, Mon. . a Si maa 


ANADA.—Englishman (42) seeks opening with prospects. Quali’ 


cations: Chartered Accountant; London: 
knowledge French, over 25 ne Sees - 


in England and as accountant 


insurance abroad. Available for intervi xt two 
weeks, then Montreal:—Box 421: sana catia ota 


years’ experience accountancy professiv'' 
and executive in commerce an 
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There must have been much Victorian speculation as 
to where the arrow “FELL TO EARTH”’, 
Woven Glass Fabric was not a shot in the dark. We realised that it had 
unique properties which would have a revolutionary effect on industrial 
production. Today its virtuosity is being proved by technicians and creative 
designers in many varied fields. Could it be the means of opening a new 


approach to your research and development? 


Tyglas 


WOVEN GLASS FABRICS 
Fothergill & Harvey (Sales) Limited 


HARVESTER HOUSE, PETER STREET, MANCHESTER 2 
MAYFAIR ADDRESS: *%103 MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.t 
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Khe better life 


of Mes. Jones 


1? } 

ones looks down the rows of bright, hvgien:tcally sealed 

: 1 } ' % 

and packets on the grocers shelves. Ina giance sne sees 

; ' . 

ie wants. the names to ask for, and exactiy what to 
expect from what she buys. Follow Mrs. Jones home. She 
: 1 : biel 

has a vacuum cleaner, a washing machine, a modern cooker, 


perhaps a refrigerator. Her home is full of inventions to save 





¢ 
Grandma Jones was fr a sacks int, boxes Of f 
a 8 pr exposed @na r ed at every age jroi 
nai ais wi consumption 


Yes. House-keeping is far easier for 


Mrs. Jones than it was 


a generation or two ago. 


is not merely a matter of higher incomes. All these 


+} 


‘ ua tbnings of life have been made known to Mrs. Jones by 


paivert 


} 


ising. It is advertising that creates mass demand and 
makes mass production with lower costs possible. Goods 
vhich without advertising could only be custom built for ae 
wealthy few are now within the reach of millions. 

The superficial statement that advertising is an uncompen- 
sated cost which can only increase prices is far from true. 
Advertising means better goods for more people. And to 
touch on a deeper question, the stabilising effect of advertising 
on demand is a powerful m fluence against the sales depressions 
and consequent unemployment which are a constant danger 
in the trade cycle. 


Adwertising means 
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tag 


better Foods for more 
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